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PREFACE. 



My attention was called to the subject discussed in 
the following essay^ by a critique in the Times * (June 
12 J 1841), in which, lamenting that no commentator 
on Shakespeare, since Warburton, had attempted to eluci- 
date " the famous passage of the Mermaid on a Dolphin's 
back,*' the writer proceeds to observe : " yet those who 
are impressed with the singular beauty of the passage 
(and who are not ?) would have been glad to have re- 
ceived at his hands some contribution, however slight, 
or at least to have seen the result of his own considera- 
tion of the conflicting arguments of Warburton and Rit- 
son, and of the other commentators, not forgetting Mr. 
Boaden, who has written ingeniously and learnedly on 
the passage." 

A challenge from a quarter so popular as the Times 
seemed to me to indicate a demand more extensive than 
that of the individual critic ; and, my occasional studies 
having previously led me to a careful investigation of the 
subject, I thought I could not do better than add " my 
contribution, however slight," towards the elucidation of 

* On Mr. Halliwell's ingenious Essay on the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 
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a passage whose exquisite beauties have hitherto been 
rather instinctively felt than rationally admired. This 
essay is the result. 

The discussion, indeed, has exceeded the bounds I 
first contemplated : nor is this surprising. The matter 
compressed into the acorn expands, by development, 
into the enormous oak. The little allegory which we 
are about to consider comprises, in a few hints per- 
fectly intelligible to cotemporary ears^ a long and intri- 
cate story of queens, princes, favourites, and courtiers, 
the most distinguished in their day : but, involving no- 
thing beyond their domestic history, it is no wonder that, 
as they died away, and disappeared from the busy stage 
of life, the details of their foibles and their errors, their 
passions and their crimes, should fade and wax dim in 
the public recollection, or that the poetical record of 
their frailties, purposely obscure at firsts should gradu- 
ally lose its distinctness, and at length present to the 
ordinary reader nothing more than a series of beautiful 
but unappropriated imagery. To recal the spirit of the 
past, and breathe it back into its deserted forms till they 
live again, were, at any time, no easy task ; but the at- 
tempt to do so, after the lapse of nearly three centuries, 
during which they have lain entranced in their inani- 
mate though imperishable loveliness, involves an in- 
quiry no less voluminous than minute, and must needs 
be attended vrith intricate details. 

Time does his work on the remembrance of men's lives 
as he does upon the labours of their hands— disperses the 
materials which once formed a whole. To gather up 
the fragments scattered here and there, to adjust and 
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re-adapt them to their original places, and to restore the 
ruin to scnnething of its primitive integrity, is a process 
which demands no small expense of time, thought, and 
labour. K the difficulties of such an enterprise be 
weighed, it will, perhaps, be conceded that he who has 
even partially surmounted them is entitled to consider- 
able indulgence. 

Among the biographical details which ensue, that 
portion which treats of the family and connexions of our 
great Poet — and particularly the maternal branch — ^will 
not, however digressive, be unacceptable to his admirers. 
Its object m to rescue their memory from the deroga- 
tory treatment it has hitherto experienced at the hands 
of biographers and critics, and to restore them to a rank 
and respectability to which, as they frequently urged 
their claims, I conceive them to be justly entitled. The 
tragical fate, also, of our poet's kinsman, resulting out 
of the transaction which forms the main subject of our 
inquiry, is now for the first time noticed in connection 
with his history, and is as important to the critic as it 
is interesting to the biographer. 

For the analysis of Lylie's Endymion — a performance 
far from destitute of peculiar merits, though more valu- 
able as the type of a large class of the contemporaneous 
drama than for its own dramatic excellence — I need not 
apologise. It swells, indeed, the bulk of my essay, but 
it is with illustrations which could not be dispensed with. 
If a few additional pages have been devoted to a fuller 
development of that drama than was strictly essential 
to my design, I trust that the novelty and intrinsic in- 
terest of the subject will procure me toleration. 
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Let me, in conclusion, confess that a leading induce- 
ment to engage in this discussion was a desire to attract 
attention to a subject which, if suspected at all, has 
heretofore received far less consideration than it de- 
serves: I mean that condition of our earlier drama 
which, in the language of the Euphuist^ may be called 
" the application of pastimes ;" that is to say, the per- 
sonalities of the drama — the appropriation of the cha- 
racters and incidents of dramatic entertainments to the 
characters and incidents of the times then current. That 
condition, in my humble judgment (formed on a long 
and diligent examination), pervades, to an extent not 
lightly credible, the whole of the Shakespearian period. 
The recent formation of a Society, whose attention is 
expressly directed to " the general literature of that 
period, in relation, either immediate or remote, to 
dramatic representations, and to the lives, characters, 
and opinions, of such as have any way been concerned 
in them,'' seems to me to furnish the proper occasion 
and suitable agency for such an investigation ; 

Operum hoc^ mihi crede, tuoriim est. 
Dublin, March lOth, 1842. 
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Text, with Warburton's commentary ; his error ; if true, would explain 
nothing : true solution, a love-adventure of Queen Elizabeth's. — ^The little 
western flower, a female, a rival of the Queen's : Elizabeth herself figured, 
in connection, as a flower of superior charms. — ;- Robert Greene's Friar 
Bacon, — ^Mr. Boaden's discovery, pioneered by Sir W. Scott : scene, Kenil- 
worth; time, its Princely Pleasures. — Pageantry: Text compared with 
Laneham's, Gascoyne's, and Dugdale's accounts of the Royal Progress. — 
Our Poet probably a spectator : his parentage ; their rank, connections, and 
family-pride ; distinction of the maternal branch ; fate of a kinsman con- 
nected with the mystery of Kenilworth. — Occasion of the Princely Enter- 
tainments : suit of Alenpon to Elizabeth ; Leicester's alarm ; festivities 
overcast by a dark and sudden cloud; the Queen prepares to cut short her 
visit; the probable cause, female jealousy. 

Boaden's error; misled by Scott. — ^Leicester's three wives: 1. Amie 
Robsart; her wedding; curious memorandum; her murder; its cause: 
2. Douglas, Countess of Sheffield ; suspicious death of her husband ; clan- 
destine marriage with Leicester : 3. Lettice, wife of Walter Devereux, Earl 
of Essex; his expedition to Ireland; Leicester intrigues with his wife; 
wrongs and insults inflicted on him ; his death by poison ; clandestine mar- 
riage of his widow ; both wives living, while Leicester openly sought the 
Queen's hand ; his contrivances to keep his secret from both the ladies and 
from the Queen. 

SiMiER negociates the proposal of Alen^ on ; discovers Leicester's secret; 
reveals it to the Queen ; his life in danger ; consequences to Leicester ; his 
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disgrace and imprisonmeut ; freed by the generous interference of Sussex ; 
contrives to make the Lady Douglas forego her claims and marry Sir Ed- 
ward Stafford ; imposes on the Queen's credulity, and is restored to favour; 
his death ; Elizabeth's aversion to his widow. 

Which of the ladies the little western flower ? — ^Dates of the respective 
intrigues : coincidence of one with the Princely Pleasures. — ^Execution of 
Shakespeare's kinsman; its connection with the foregoing transactions; 
source of our Poet's intimacy with the facts. — Reference to Ltlie's En^ 
dymion. 
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&C. &C. 



A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, ACT II. SC. 2. 

Oberon, My gentle Puck, come hither. Thou rememberest,* 
Since once I eat upon a promontory, 

warburton's annotation. 

& The first thing observable on these words is^ that the action of the 
Mermaid is laid in the same time and place with Cupid*s attack upon the 
Vestal. By the Vestal every one knows is meant Queen Elizabeth. It is 
very natural and reasonable^ then^ to think that the Mermaid stands for 
some eminent personage of her time : and if so^ the allegorical covering, in 
which there is a mixture of satyre and panegyric, will lead us to conclude 
that this person was one of whom it had been inconvenient for the author 
to speak openly^ either in praise or dispraise. All this agrees with Mary 
Queen of Scots, and with no other. Queen Elizabeth could not bear to 
hear her commended ; and her successor would not forgive her satirist. But 
the Poet has so well marked out every distinguished circumstance of her 
life and character in this beautiful allegory, as will leave no doubt about 
his secret meaning. She is called a Mermaid, 1. to denote her reign over 
a kingdom situate in the sea ; and 2. her beauty and intemperate lust — 

Ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne ; 

for, as Elizabeth for her chastity is called a Vestal, this unfortunate lady, 
on a contrary account, is called a Mermaid ; 3. an ancient story fnay be 

b2 
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And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin^s back,^ 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath,^ 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song j* 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres,® 
To hear the sea-maid^s music. 

Puck. I remember. 

Obercn. That very time I saw — but thou couldst not — 

supposed to be here alluded to : the Emperor Julian tells us^ Epist. 41 ^ that 
the Sirens (which^ with all modern poets^ are Mermaids) contended for 
precedency with the Muses^ who^ overcoming them^ took away their wings. 
The quarrels between Mary and Elizabeth had the same cause and the 
same issue. 

^ On a dolphin's back. This evidently marks out that distinguishing cir- 
cumstance of Mary's fortune, her marriage with the Dauphin of France, 
son of Henry II. 

c Dulcet and harmonious breath. This alludes to her great abilities 
of genius and learning, which rendered her the most accomplished prin- 
cess of her age. The French writers tell us, that, while she was in that 
court, she pronounced a Latin oration in the great hall of the L'ouvre, 
with so much grace and elegance, as filled the whole court with admira- 
tion. 

d The rude sea, &c. By the rude sea is meant Scotland, encircled with 
the ocean, which rose up in arms against the Regent, while she was in 
France. But her return home presently quieted those disorders : and, had 
not her strange ill-conduct afterwards more violently inflamed them, she 
might have passed her whole life in peace. There is the greater justness 
and beauty in this image, as the vulgar opinion is, that the Mermaid always 
sings in storms. 

« And certain stars, &c. Thus concludes the description, with that re* 
markable circumstance in this unhappy lady's fate, the destruction she 
brought upon several of the English nobility, whom she drew in to support 
her cause. This, in the boldest expression of the sublime, the Poet images 
by certain stars shooting madly from their spheres ; by which he meant 
the Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, who fell in her quarrel ; 
and principally the great Duke of Norfolk, whose projected marriage with 
her was attended with such fatal consequences. Here again the reader 
may observe a peculiar justness in the imagery : the vulgar opinion being 
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Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all-armed : ' a certwi aim he took 
At a Mr Vestal,' throned by the West, 
And loosed a loTe-shaft smartly &om his bow, 
Aa it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts ; 
But I might see young Cupid's fiery sh^ 
Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon, 
And the Imperial Votaress passed on. 
In muden meditation, iancy-tree. 



that the Mermaid allured men to destruction by her tongij. To which 
opinioQ Skake»pear alludes in his Comedy of Errors — 

O train me not, Bweet Mermaid, with thj note. 

To drown me in thy lister's flood of tears. 
On the whole, it is the noblest and justest allegory that ever was written. 
The laying it in fairtf land, and out of nature, is in the character of the 
speaker : and on these occasions Shakespear always excels himself. He is 
borne away by the magic of bis enthusiasm, and hurries his reader along 
with him into those ancient regions of poetry by that power of verse which 
we may well taacf to be like what — 

Olim Fauni Vatesque canebant. 

' Cupid all-armed. Surely this presents us with a very unclassical image. 
In ancient booksandmonumentawenever see Cupid armed with more than 
his bow and arrows ; and with these we find him furnished in all humours. 
These, too, are the only arms he had occasion for in the present action : 
a more illustrious one than any his friends, the classic poets, ever employed 
him in. I would therefore read Cupid alarmed. The change I make is 
so small, and the beauty it gives the thought is so great, that 1 think we 
are not to hesitate upon it ; for how great an addition is it to the compliment 
on the Virgin Queen's ceUbacy, that it alarmed the power of Love ! As if 
bis empire was in danger when the Imperial Votareu had declared herself 
for a single life. So great an influence would her example have amongst 
her sex. Queen Ehzabeth could not but be pleased with the delicacy of 
this compliment. 

B Fair Vestal. A compliment to Queen Eliiabetb. 
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Yet marked where the bolt of Cupid fell : 
It fell upon a little Western Flower — 
Before milk-white, now purple with Love's wound 
And maidens call it Lone in Idleness.^ 
Fetch me that Flower. 



b Love in idleness. This is as fine a metamorphosis as any in Omd, 
with a much better morale intimating that irregular love has only power 
when people are idle^ or not well employed. 
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&c. &c. 



In placing before my readers at foil length the beantifiil Vision, 
which Warburton pronounces to be " the noblest and justest 
allegory that was ever written,^' and subjoining to it the entire 
of the commentary in which that celebrated critic endeavoured 
to explain its meaning, I have laid before them in one view the 
subject of the following essay, and all the information they can 
possibly derive from any of the editors of Shakespeare, down to 
the present day, touching its import. In every annotated edi- 
tion of the Poet, since Warburton's, the briUiant but delusive 
conjecture has found its place ; not that the critics were satis- 
fied, but that they had nothing better to offer. Steevens " could 
not dissemble his doubts f* and Bitson demonstrates that, in 
the supposed parallel between Mary and the Mermaid, the 
critic must have seen '^ not only what no other person would 
ever have been able to discover, but what in reality, unless in his 
own playfid imagination, did not exist.^^ Beed coincides with 
these gentlemen, and Malone does not dissent. The fallacious 
commentary, nevertheless, keeps possession of the margin ; and 
whilst, if true, it would explain nothing, its &lsehood stands in 
the way of inquiry, by seeming to explain every thing. 

If true, this pretended exposition would really explain nothing. 
Warburton says, '' the action of the Mermaid is laid in the same 
time and place ynih Oupid'^s attack upon the Vestal.'^ Supposing 
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the Mermaid to mean Mary, as the Vestal unquestionably means 
Elizabeth — supposing also the action ascribed to Mary to be 
any one of the fatal amours which involved the death of Damley, 
the Duke of Norfolk, and others of the English nobility — ^what 
is the cotemporary action of Elizabeth, which, occurring at the 
mme place^ is figured out in the remainder of the allegory ? 
What light has the critic thrown on this? Not a sparkle. 
Dazzled with his own conceit, he did not perceive, nor does any 
of the succeeding editors appear to have observed the lache, 
that, in his exposition, one of the supposed cotemporary actions 
is left unexplained, nay, unalluded to, except in the obiter re- 
mark, that it affords '^ as fine a metamorphosis as any in Ovid *y 
and the sum total of this brilliant illustration amounts to no 
more than that, somewhere in the reign of Mary Queen of 
Scots, Cupid aimed a love-shaft at Elizabeth Queen of England, 
which, repulsed by her chastity, fell upon a litUe flower^ and 
metamorphosed it from white to purple! Who is not inclined 
to exclaim, at such an anti-climax, '^ Oh, most lame and im- 
potent conclusion f' 

It is not difficult to trace the source and progress of War- 
burton's error. In the " feir Vestal throned by the West,'' he 
recognized the indubitable image of Queen Elizabeth ; and, the 
critical canons of his time requiring the nicest adjustment of the 
poetical balance, he conceived that a queen in one scale must 
needs be counterpoised by a queen in the other. At this point 
he meets with the Dolphin, backs him like another Arion, and, 
singing lustily all the way, is " very naturally and reasonably" 
carried by this " desperate allegory" (as Mrs. Malaprop would 
call him) to the feet of her Ddphinic Majesty, the Queen of 
Scots. Once there, the rest was all plain sailing. There was 
nothing in the syren's music to intercept his fancy ; nothing in 
the rude sea civilized by her song to check his spirit of conjec- 
ture. The very stars encouraged his extravagance by their 
capricious example ; and every fresh portent conspired with the 
preceding, to conduct him, in his wild-goose chase, to the " fore- 
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gone conclusion," that " all this agreed with Mary Queen of 
Scots, and with no other." 

But the main source of this erroi>— or rather of its perpetua- 
tion — ^is the uncritical conception that part of the language and 
imagery of the allegory is figurative, and part literal. Thus, all 
about the mermaid, all about the vestal, all about Cupid, every 
thing, in fact, till we come to the little jUmer^ is supposed to be 
allegory ; but, though the very bolt which falls upon and wounds 
it has an allegorical meaning — ^yea, though its change fi*om 
white to purple partake of the same allegorical character — the 
little flower itself is nothing but a little flower — a real, literal, 
" little western flower" — ^a species oi pansy commonly known by 
the name of L<yoe in idleness I Of this school of criticism was 
the &r-fiuned Peter Bell, of whom the poet tells us — 

A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him^ 
And it was nothing more. 

It may serve, however, to rectify this notion, if we consider 
that this litUe flmoer is the principal figure of the whole allego- 
rical group before us — ^the subject of a metamorphosis ushered 
in by prodigies and of a &te to which deities and queens are the 
mere ancilliaries. Do we here discover the dignus vindice nodus ? 
Is the change of a little flower firom white to purple worthy of 
such an apparatus i Can we suppose a little flower, a little wes- 
tern flower, and " nothing more," to be the principal image, and 
what befel it to be the main burden, of a vision, in which the 
Queen of England and the Grod of Love take conspicuous but 
subordinate parts, and to whose importance Nature herself bears 
witness by signs and portents ? Surely not. The question then 
comes, whether this flower be the important thing, the loadstar 
of all the surrounding imagery ; and this will be decided by a 
brief glance at the text and context. 

The Fairy King, it seems, has need of a certain flower, endued 
with a singular virtue, and sends his henchman to fetch it. But 
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how is Puck to know the flower, or where to find it! By 
following the directions of his master, who mrautelj describes : 
1. the flower itself its size, habitats, colonr, name, and proper- 
ties : 2. the particular jp/oo^ where it grows : and 3. the when^ 
the where, and the how it became so fitted to his purpose. 

1. For the flotDer itself : it is a little flower, a western flower ; 
it was once milk-white^ but is now metamorphosed into purple ; 
its pretty name is L(yte in idleness : and 

The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid 
Will make or man or woman madly doat 
Upon the next live creature that it sees. 

2. For the particular place of its growth : it is there where 
Puck, once sitting with Oberon on a promontory, witnessed in 
the water and the sky strange portents, that will in&llibly bring 
the scene to his recollection — ^namely, a mermaid on a dolphirCs 
ba^Jc singing the most harmonious airs, and the sta/rs madly rush- 
ing fi*om their spheres, to hear her music : and 

3. Finally, the occasion of its metamorphosis was liien and 
there, while all those prodigies were going on : for Oberon could 
see, though Puck could not, the God of Love himself, hovering 
between the Moon and the Earth, and levelling, with determined 
aim, a love-shaft at the royal vestal throned by the west, [i. e. 
England] who was then present ; but, cooled and repulsed by 
her chastity, the bolt passed on, and fell upon this littlb 
FLOWER and wounded it. From this wound, doubtless, the 
milk-white flower shed its blood, and thence became purple: at 
this wound, doubtless, it imbibed the poison in which Oupid^s 
most mischievous arrows are said to be dipped, and thence ac- 
quired the property of communicating a wild and irrational 
passion. 

Can Puck mistake it now I No. He remembers the promon- 
tory, the very spot, or near it where the flower was growing, 
and where, as it suflered nothing more than the change of colour 
and qualities, it still grew : he had in &ct seen it before, (^Hhe 
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herb I shewed tjbee once"'') but was ignorant of its virtues ; he 
could go blindfold to the spot ; and he therefore engages that, 
^^ ere the leviathan can swim a league,^^ he will fetch to Oberon 
thc^ very herby ^^that flower,^ that identical flower, growing in 
that place, wounded and metamorphosed on that occasion— ^Aa^ 
fiower and no o&er. " Fetch me that flower,*" is Oberon's direc- 
tion, which he again enjoins in the same emphatic form : '^ Fetch 
me this herb.*" 

It is obvious that, throughout the passage under considera- 
tion, the little flower is the leading object, the principal figure, to 
whose development all the rest — the mermaid and her dolphin, 
the music and the stars, Gupid and his quiver, the vestal and 
her moonbeams — are but accessories, intimating the time, the 
place, and the occasion, of its investment with its present sin- 
gular qualities. The language throughout, with the exception 
of the litUeftoweTy is admitted to be allegorical. If this be really 
the case — if we are to take the little flower in its literal meaning, 
as a little western flower and "nothing more" — ^we have then, 
instead of a poetical beauty, a poetical anomaly, of which it 
would be difficult to find another example in the whole range of 
literature— an allegory, to wit, in which all the accessories are 
allegorical, but the principal figure real and literal ! I think 
this is too absurd to be charged even upon Shakespeare, with 
all the ignorance, all the carelessness, and all the absurdities 
which commentators spare not on any occasion to lay to his ac- 
count. I therefore infer that our " little western flower'' is also 
an allegorical personage : and I am the bolder to do so, because 
I find it susceptible of such passions as flesh and blood is heir 
to — the wounds of love, and the deep blush of either secret 
passion or conscious guilt. I conclude also that this personage 
is a female f not only because the delicate flower is an appro- 
priate image of feminine beauty, but because the shaft levelled 
at a female bosom penetrates its heart and influences its desti- 
nies. 

It may be objected that this solution violates the integrity of 
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metaphor ; for i£ the litUe flower be a female of hmnbler rank, 
riyalling her royal mistress, we ought to find that royal mistress 
under the correlative image of a more magnificent flower. But 
what if the Poet have provided against the objection ! — what if 
he bring into rivalry with this little flower a shrub of w/rpamng 
beauty and more potential spell ; and that this splendid rival 
should, equally with the throned vestal, represent Elizabeth ! 
Whatever might become of the integrity of figure, in the first 
instance, we should, in the second at least, find all the critical 
conditions exactly fulfilled, and be thus compelled to admit that> 
as the greater flower represents a female, and that female Eliza- 
beth, the less also represents a female, and that female Eliza- 
beth's rival. 

Scarcely has Oberon described the venom of his "little flower^ 
than he proceeds to inform us of his power to dispel its charm 
by the virtue of " another herb,'* 

Whose liquor hath this virtuous property^ 

To take from thence all error, by his [its] might. 

And make his eyeballs roll with wonted sight. 

Applied successively to the eyes of Titania and Lysander, it 
produces the desired eflect : 

Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flower 
Hath such force and blessed power. 

" Cupid's flower ^ is obviously the 

Flower of this purple die 
Hit with Cupid's archery ; 

that is to say, the " little western flower.'' 

But what is " Dian's bud ? " Steevens says it is " the bud 
of the Agnm CaMm.^ On an older, if not a better, authority, 
I maintain it to be the " bud of Diana's Rose :" and that 
" Diana's Rose" is one of the poetical names by which Eliza- 
beth was known to her admiring subjects. 



\ 
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Greene's popular drama of Fria/r Bacon and Friar Bwngay 
is wound up with a high-wrought compliment to Elizabeth in 
the form of a prophecy of her birth and reign, b j Fria/r Bacm : 

1 find by deep prescience of rniue art, 

qootk this ex-pogtrfack^ soothsayer, 

There here, where Brute did build his Troynovant, 

From forth the royal garden of a king. 

Shall flourish out so rich and fair a hud. 

Whose brightness shall deface proud PhoBbus flower. 

And overshadow Albion with her leaves. — 



*— Apollo's heliotropian then shall stoop. 
And Venus' hyacinth shall veil her top; 
Juno shall shut her gilliflowers up. 
And Pallas' bay shall 'bash her brightest green ; 
Ceres* carnation, in consort with those. 
Shall stoop and wonder at Diana* Rose* 



9* 



Greene died in 1592 ; his drama was printed in 1594. To 
either of those years, or to the interval betwixt, the composition 
of the M. 8. If. Dream is assigned by Malone and HalliwelL 
It is therefore subsequent to Friar Bacon ; nor is it possible to 
suppose that Shakespeare was unacquainted with the works of 
Egbert Greene. From this popular play, then, it is feir to infer 
that our Poet adopted for his heroine an image ^miliar to the 
public, and a name rocommended to him no less by its popu- 
larity than its beauty ; and we thus arrive at the conclusion— 
which a judgment experienced in the resources of our elder 
dramatists would, I think, unhesitatingly sanction — ^that Shake- 
SPEARE^s DiarCs Bud is the same as Greeners Diari% Jtose bud; 
that is to say, the figurative Queen Elizabeth. 

If this be conceded, it follows that the '^ little Western flower^* 
is a female also. Poetical justice as well as critical law is thus 
fidly satisfied : the humble Pansy ^ triumphant for a while, is 
finally vanquished by " the Queen of Flowers," the resplendent 
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Bose ; the compliment to Elizabeth is complete ; her charms 
and virtues prevail over the arts and graces of her pretty but 
insignificant rival ; and the important event described by Oberon 
— which, otherwise, begins and ends with his relation, and has 
no influence on the conduct of the drama — ^becomes thoroughly 
interwoven with its texture, and fiimishes the agency, or, as the 
critics call it, the machinery, by which its intricacies are unra- 
velled, and its catastrophe produced. The incident thus retrieves 
an importance suitable to the dignity of its imperial subject, 
worthy of the portents which mark the time and place of its 
occurrence, and is rescued from the derogatory position it has 
hitherto held in an undisceming criticism, namely, that of an 
episode, beautiful and ornamental indeed, but altogether super- 
fluous and impertinent.^ 

We are now perhaps in a position to interpret the mysteiy, 
and give to its shadows "^^ a local habitation and a name.^^ The 
subject is obviously one of the many love-adventures in which 
that most romantic sovereign, whose pride it was to have it graved 
upon her tomb that she '^ lived and died a Maiden Queen,^ was 
engaged. A loeer (1) seeking ^hemenMy^ bunt in tain^ to win her 
hand^ whilst he was successfully (2) engaged in winmng the affectiom 
or eorrupting the virtue of a Lady of inferi<yr rank^ is the plain 
prose of the following exquisite poetry : 

1. I saw 

Cupid all' armed: a certain aim he took 

At a fair Vestal, throned by the West, 

And loosed a love-shaft smartly from his bow^ 

i The incident thus traced in its connections and effects (from its first 
occurrence^ act ii. sc. % throughout its operations upon Titania^ in act ii. sc. % 
s^nd again^ in act iv. sc. I ; upon the Lovers, in act ii. sc.,3, act iii. sc. 1^ 
and act iii. sc. 2) pervades the whole fable, and is the sine qua non of its 
progress and development. Without it, the ludicrous distress of Titania, 
and her reconcilement with Oberon^ could not have been produced : without 
it, the amusing embarrassments of the Lovers could neither have been 
heightened nor finally disentangled : without it, the play might and would 
have had a denouement ; but not such as the poet designed for this piece. 
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As he would pierce a hundred thousand hearts ; 
But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
Quenched in the chaste heams of the wat'ry moon^ 
And the Imperial Votaress passed on. 
In maiden meditation, /ancy-^ree. 
2. Yet marked I where the holt of Cupid fell : 
It feU upon a little western fiower — 
Be/ore milk-white, now purple with Love*8 wound. 

It is just possible to suppose that Warburton and his fol- 
lowers had a glimpse of some such meaning ; that they imagined 
in this passage a contrast between the rival queens, with a 
special compliment to the superior virtue or reserve of Elizabeth ; 
that while the cold repulse of Oupid^s shaft by the imperial 
votaress shadowed out Elizabeth'^s rejection of many splendid 
matrimonial offers,' the deep purple which ensued upon the 
passion of the firailer little flower was no unhappy emblem of 
Mary^s more yielding tenderness and its fatal consequences in 
tbe death of Damley or Norfolk ; and they may have piqued 
themselves on the happiness of the discovery and the beauty of 
tbe image thus vaguely presented to their minds. But the 
beauty will not hold its colours when brought to the lights 
Mary did not stand, with reference to Elizabeth, as a litde 
flower, or a western flower. She was a Queen, therefore Eliza- 
beth'*s equal ; and her kingdom lay north, not toest^ of her rivaFs, 
But the conclusive &ct against them is, that the two Queens 
were never engaged (as this supposition and the text require) 
in an affair of the heart ynih the same person, though they each 
had a tender of the same hand. Elizabeth, who might have 
had him herself for the taking, did certainly recommend the 
Earl of Leicester to Mary as a husband ; but, probably ena- 
moured of Dljtmley at the time, the latter steadily declined the 

i Among foreign princes : Philip II. of Spain ; Erich, King of Sweden ; 
Charles* Duke of Austria, son of the Emperor Ferdinand ; Henry, Duke of 
Anjou ; Francis, Duke of Alenpon, (afterwards Anjou) &c.^-among hev 
own subjects : Sir Wm. Pickering ; Henry, Earl of Arundel ; Leicester, &c. 
^-See Camden passim. 
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proffer^ The Queen of Scots, then, is not the litHe jflawir of 
whose archetype we are in quest.* 

The late ingenious Mr. Boaden has the merit of having led 
the way to a true solution of the allegory :" to Sir Walter Scott 
is probably to be ascribed the more casual desert of having first 
suggested it. His charming but inaccurate Historical Romance 
of Eenilworth exhibited Elizabeth and the Earl of Leicester in 
nearly the same predicament as we find the royal Vestal and 
her suitor in the Vision of Oberon. Mr. Boaden perceived the 
striking analogy, and promptly discovered in the first speech 
of the Fairy King an intimation of the time and place of the 
action ;^ and, in the second, an account of the cu^ian itself and 
the persons engaged in it. The scene was Eenilworth Gastle ; 
the time, the season of its "Princely Pleasures;'^ and the 
action, the double courtship of Leicester with the Queen and 
his secret paramour. 

k Camden's Annals of England^ anno 1564. 

1 To this it may be added^ that as the word fFest, iu the line descriptive 
of the Vestal's kingdom^ signi6es England, the word western, descriptive 
of the little flower^ and occurring in the same passage^ must^ by every law 
of just interpretation, be taken to mean English. The mysterious fair 
one, therefore, was an Englishwoman : a sense which effectually excludes 
the Queen of Scots. 

B^ Essay on the Sonnets of Shakespeare, &c., by James Boaden, Lon- 
don, 1837* This essay had previously appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, Sept. and Nov. 1832. I. must here be permitted to observe, 
that, long before I had ever heard of those publications, I had come to the 
conclusions embodied in these pages. Let me also obtain credit when I 
declare that I mention this fact (known to many of my friends) with no 
view of questioning the originality of Mr. Boaden's discovery, or putting in 
a claim for a share in its honours. My sole object is .to yrroborate the 
probable correctness of our common view, to the extent of our mutual coin- 
cidence, by showing that at least two independent inquirers had, about the 
same time and without pre-concert or intercourse, elicited the same con- 
elusions from the same series of evidence. 

^ This is clearly intimated in the words of Oberon : *' Since once I sat 
upon a promontory ;*' and again : " that very time I saw," &c. 
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It was daring her Majestj^s summer progress of 1575 and 
her residence in Eenilworth Castle, that the Earl of Leicester, 
under circumstances of peculiar perfidy, made, if not his last, 
his most elaborate attack on the hand of his royal mistress* 
Here is an event worthy of prodigies in the waters, in the air, 
and on the earth ; nor can we imagine portents more poetically 
fit for such an occasion than those striking omens which the 
Poet has seized upon, as at once foreshadowing the events and 
fixing the period of their occurrence. 

But, whilst we should look in vain for such natural prodigies 
at that time, we shall have no difficulty in finding them among 
the artificial wonders raised for Elizabeth^s amusement during 
the magnificent festivities of Kenilworth* The language em- 
ployed by our Poet here, as in many other places,® is the lan- 
guage of Pageantry, then popular and well understood ; and it 
describes, with sufficient accuracy — with the accuracy of one 
describing fi'om memory, after the Ip^pse of a few years — some 
of the most striking and beautiftll of th^ pagee^nts exhibited on 
the occasion. Laneham, a retainer of Leicester's, Gascoyne, 
one of the poets engaged to devise the entertainments,? and 
Dugdale, the learned antiquarian, have left accounts of this 
splendid visitation. Those of Laneham and Grascoyne will be 
found reprinted in Nichols'3 Progresses of Elizabeth 5 Dugdale'^s, 
in his Anti<juities of Warwickshire. The former were eye-wit' 

o Tempest, act iv. sc. i : '* The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous pa- 
laces," &c. — '^ Huug be the heavens with black," &c. 1. Hen. VI, 
act it 80. 1., &c., &c. 

P Gascoyne was not the author of the pageant to which Shakespeare 
alludes ; namely, " The Delivery of the Lady of the Lake." It was the 
work of Master Hunnes. Gascoyne's own parts of the entertainments 
were more direct attacks upon the hand of Elizabeth than any of the rest. 
He supplied two pieces, whioh are given in his Princely Pleasures; 
and Nichols remarks, ** they were both composed to display to Elizabeth 
the national wish for her marriage with Leicester, who is represented in 
the latter piece, under the name of Z)e«p-Z)e«tre."-^ Nichols's Progresses 
of Elizabeth, i., 503. 

C 
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neesM of the scene ; the Utter, an industrious collector ot&cts, 
whose account b in part taken from Gaacoyao'a, and in pa.t; 
acdoubtedly, from local tradition. Between Gascoyne and Lane- 
hun there appear such alight discrepancies as might be expected 
in the independent accounts of persons writing from their indi- 
vidual impressions at the time or their recollections afterwards. 
Between them and Dugdale there is a similar Tariation. Shake- 
speare differs from them all, bnt in no greater degree than they 
varj from each other. A comparison by juxtaposition of the 
fi)nr descriptions will probably so harmonize the whole, as to 
convince the reader of the identity of the object of their several 
accounts. Thus : 

Shakespeare. " A MERUAID ON A DOLPBIH's BACK." 

Lanehatn. " Her Highuesse returning, can thear, upon a swimmiDg 
mermai/d, Triton, Neptune's blaster," &c. 

Gatcoyne. " Triton, in the likeneste of a mermaide, came towards the 
Queene'a Majestie as she passed over the bridge." 

Laneham (again). " Arion, that excellent and fainouz muziciep, in tyre 
and appomtment straiinge, ryding alufie upon hiz old freeud the del' 
pMn," &c. 

Gascoyne (again). " From tlience her Majestie passing yet further on the 
bridge, Protheut appeared sitting on a dolphins back :" [the very words, as 
Mr Boaden observes, of Shakespeare.] 

Dugdale. " Besides all this, he had upon the pool a Triton riding on a 
mermaid 18 foot long ; as also Arion on a dolphin." i 

From this collation it appears, that the impressions made on 
the eye-witnesses of the spectacle did not exactly correspond. 
The mythological figure that to Laneham i^peared to be " Triton 
vpon a »immming mermaid^'' to Gascoyne seemed to be " Triton 
in the likeness of a mermaid.''^ Again ; the group that Gascoyne 
thought to be "Protheas on a dolphin's back" was taken by 
Laneham and by Dugdale's informant for ^'Anati on the back of 
his old friend, the dolphin.'' Who can wonder, then, that to a 
more imaginative fancy, the group should present the idea of " a 
mermaid on a dolphin's back !" But to proceed : 
q Aniiquities of Warwickshire, i., 249. 
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Shakespeare. ** Uttcrino such ddlcet and harmonious breath." 

Laneham, ** Heerwith Arion, after a feaw well-coouched words unto her 
Majesty^ beegan a delectabl ditty of a song well apted to a melodious noiz ; 
compounded of six sererall instruments^ al coovert, casting soound from the 
dolphin's belly within ; Arion, the seaventh, sitting thus singing (az I say) 
without." 

Gascoyne, *' And the dolphyn was conveyed upon a boate^ so that the 
owers seemed to be his fynnes. Within the which dolphyn, a consort of 
musicke was secretly placed ; the which sounded ; and Protbeus, clearing 
his voyce, sang this song of congratulation/' &c. 

Dugdale. '* Avion on a dolphin with rare musick." 

Here, too, we observe a similar discrepancy between the two 
eye-witnesses, touching the musician which sung upon the dol- 
phin'^s back. Gascoyne supposed it to be Prothem ; Laneham 
(and Dugdale'^s informant) thought it Avion, Laneham and 
Gascoyne were of the household of Leicester ; if they could not 
agree what to make of this figure, "in its tyre and appointment 
straunge," surely the mere spectator may be pardoned for the 
mistake (if it were one) which transformed it into a mer- 
maid. Master Hunnes was probably the only person who 
could have set them right. But we must again make way for 
the Poet. 

Shakespeare. ''That the rude sea grew civil at her song.'* 
Laneham, " Mooving heerwith from the bridge^ and fleeting more into the 
pool^ chargeth he [Triton on his mermaid] in Neptune*s name both Eolus 
with al his windez, the waters with hiz springs, biz fysb, and fooul, and all 
bis clients in the same, that they ne be so hardye in any fors to stur^ but 
keep them calm and quiet while this Queen be prezent." 

Gascoyne. *' Triton^ in the likenesse of a mermaide^ came towards the 
Queene's Majestic as she passed over the bridge, and to her declared that 
Neptune bad sent him to her Highnes/' (and here he makes a long speech, 
partly in prose> partly in verse, declaring the purport of his message :) "fur- 
thermore commanding both the waues to be calme, and the fishes to giue 
their attendance." ''And herewith," adds Gascoyne, "Triton soundeth 
his trompe^ and spake to the winds, waters, and fishes, as followeth : 

You windes, returne into your caves^ and silent there remaine ; 
You waters wilde, suppress your waves, and keep you calm and plaine ; 

C 2 
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You fishes all, and each thing else^ that here have any sway, 
I charge you aU^ in Neptune's name, you keepe you at a stay/' 

Here again we have the same slight variations which charac- 
terize the preceding parallels. In Laneham, it is '' Triton, on 
a swimming Mermaid," that calms the waves ; in Grascoyne, 
" Triton, in the likeness of a Mermaid j'*' and in Shakespeare, 
the " Mermaid" herself. 

We now come to the last particular of the pageant. 

Shakespeare. "And certain stars shot madlt from their spheres. 

To hear the sea-maid's music." 

Laneham, " At last the Altitonant displaz me hiz mayn poour ; with blaz 
of burning darts, flying too and fro, leamz of starz coruscant, streamz and 
hail of firie Fparkes, lightninges of wildfier a-water and lond ; flight and 
shoot of thunderboltz, all with such continuans, terror and vehemencie,that 
the heavins thundred, the waters scourged, the earth shooke." 

Gascoyne, " There were fireworks shewed upon the water, the which were 
both strange and well-executed ; as sometimes passing under water a long 
space, when all men thought they had been quenched, they would rise and 
mount out of the water againe, and burn very furiously until! they were 
entirely consumed.*' 

We have now perhaps sufficient evidence before us to iden- 
tify the time and place of Oberon's Vision with the Princely 
Pleasures of Kenilworth. " Shakespeare'^s impression of the 
scene," as Mr. Boaden justly observes, " was strong and gene- 
ral ; he does not write as if the tracts of Gascoyne and Laneham 
lay on his table. His description is exactly such as, after seven- 
teen [?] years had elapsed, a reminiscence would suggest to a 
mind highly poetical.**' 

That Shakespeare was present at the festivities of Kenil- 
worth is a pleasant conceit, started I believe by Doctor Percy,' 
countenanced by Malone,* adopted by Doctor Drake,* and, with 
due abatement for the rank of " the poor player,'** grown into 

' Reliques of Kng. Poetry (1794), i., 143. 

» Inquiry into the Authenticity, &c. (1796), p. 150. 

t Life and Times of Shakespeare (1817), i., 39. 
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favour with the public. Mr. Boaden ^ admits that he might 
have " ventured" into the courtly throng " under the wing of 
his townsman, Thomas Green, the player,**' Kaiilworth, he 
adds, ^' was but fourteen miles distant from Stratford ; and, as 
Shakespeare was then eleven years of age, he may have person- 
ally witnessed the reception of the Great Queen by her mighty 
favourite, and perhaps even discharged some youthftil part in 
the pageant.'*' But methinks there is something too aristocratic 
in this condescension j for, whilst our Poet's description of a 
part of the pageantry, as if from the memory of an eye-witness, 
gives feir ground for the conjecture of his presence at the scene, 
yet that — Shaving parents of a rank and station entitling them to 
have taken their places there amongst the gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood, whether as invited guests or as welcome visiters — ^he 
should have gone " under the wing" of a poor player, strikes 
me as neither obvious, natural, nor necessary to the supposition. 
The received opinion of Shakespeare's condition in life is sadly 
distorted by the medium through which his history has reached 
us. Tradition is in general a compound of truth and error, but 
not unfrequently the capvt-mortwum of a once living calumny. 
In our Poet's case, it appears to me that, although some of the 
slanders which persecuted his rising genius are at length sub- 
stantially dead and buried, their spirit still haunta his memory, 
and detracts from our estimate of his birth and early asso- 
ciations. We do not now -a- days believe, indeed, that his 
first engagement in London was as a horse-boy, nor his first 
appearance on the stage as a candle-snuffer. We laugh at 
Aubrey's account of the butcher's son exercising the trade of 
his father, and killing a calf " in a high style ; " nor do we treat 
with greater ceremony either Steevens's conjectural discovery 
of the young " Divinity shaping the ends" of pegs for woolsacks 
which the clumsier journeymen had " rough-hewn," or Malone's 
sagacious invention of the scriveners apprentice ripening into 
the schoolmaster of attorneys' clerks. All those absurdities 

« Essay on the Sonnets of Shakespeare (183?), p 8, 
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are happily exploded. But detraction is a devil that seldom 
quits possession without leaving behind him the smell of the 
pit ; and the memory of Shakespeare has still to be relieved 
from the disrespect it has inherited as the residuary legacy of 
rival malice. 

Shakespeare was of gentle birth on both sides of the house. 
His father (though engaged in trade) had hereditary claims to 
the rank of a gentleman and to coat-armour — at least from the 
reign of Henry VII., by whom, « in reward of feithM and ap- 
proved service/' there were conferred upon his ancestor " lands 
and tenements in those parts of Warwickshire, where they have 
continued by some descents in good reputation and credit.""'^ 
He had himself filled the office of high baiUff— equivalent to that 
of mayor or sovereign — ^in the corporation of Stratford ; was a 
justice of the peace, and, at that time, in prosperous circum- 

^ PateDt of Arms^ copied from the original in the Heralds* Office. 
Malone's Shakespeare— Prolegomena. I cannot imagine why M alone should 
gratuitously labour to depreciate the Shakespeares^ and transfer from them 
to the Ardens the foregoing description of their original settlement in War- 
wickshire. The words " some descents " imply a few, and are quite con- 
sistent with a line of ancestry which claimed an origin no more remote than 
the reign of Henry VII. ; but surely they are not the terms in which heralds 
would speak of a family deriving its origin from Turchill de Arden, in the 
reign of William the Conqueror, and which could at that time shew an un- 
broken succession of eighteen generations, holding extensive property in 
the woodlands of Warwickshire, from whence they derived their name, and 
maintaining the family dignity by intermarriages with the best blood in that 
and the neighbouring counties. The objection that there is no record extant 
of any grant of lands to the Shakespeares by Henry VII. is of no value but 
to prove that, if existing, it escaped the research of the critic. But many 
documents that evaded his diligence have yielded themselves up to the good 
fortune of subsequent inquirers. This one may yet be found ; but if not, 
the evidence of the Heralds' Office suffices to establish the assertion of such 
a grant by the Shakespeare family : and that is all we are concerned with. 
Of the first patent of arms taken out by John Shakespeare, in 1569, there 
is no trace to be found in the Office of Arms or elsewhere : yet the loss of 
that document, or of its record, does not disprove the fact that a patent of 
arms was then granted to our Poet's father. 
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stances.^ On the other and (as some physiologists maintain) 
the better side, the birth of our Poet was distinguished. His 
mother was the heiress of Robert Arden, of Wilnecote, a branch 
of one of the most ancient and most illustrious of the Warwick- 
shire aristocracy .» The head of the elder branch of this family, 
at the time when Leicester was at his pitch of pride and glory, 
looked down upon the Dudleys as " upstarts,'*'* y and " disdained 
to wear the Earl's livery, which many of that county of his rank 
thought in those days no small honour to them.'*'' ■ That the 
&mily of Shakespeare (himself inclusive) were not indifferent 
to the distinction of rank is evident from their having thrice • 
taken out their patent of arms at the College of Heralds, and 
on the last occasion, particularly, having the arms of Arden im- 
paled with those of Shakespeare. We may be certain that the 
nobility and gentry of Warwickshire were invited to grace her 
Majesty'^s reception at Kenilworth. The corporate o£5icers and 
burghers of the neighbouring boroughs would be naturally assem- 

^ Skottowe's Life of Shakespeare, i., 3. 

^ Dugdale's account of the Arden family, in his Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire, is given under the bead of Cudtporth, which, *' in the Conqueror's 
days, was possessed by Turchill de Warwick." 

'' In this place," quoth he, '* I have made choice to speak historically of 
that most ancient and worthy family, whose sirname was first assumed from 
their residence in this part of the county, then and yet called Arden, by 
reason of its woodinesse, the old Britans and Gauls using the word in that 
sense, as Master Camden hath observed ; not that for Turchill or his de- 
scendants lived here, but because this was the chief place which continued 
longest in the family, even till of late time, and was near to that [Parkhall] 
where for the greatest part of 300 years they have had their residence." 

" Turchill," he adds, '' was one of the first here in England that, in imita- 
tion of the Normans, assumed a sirname ; for it appears that he did, and 
wrote himself Turchillus de Eardene, in the days of K. Will. Rufus." See 
also the Genealogical Table of the Ardens, Antiq. Warwick, London,. 
1730, ii., 924. Also i., 376, where the ancestry of Turchill is traced back- 
ward till lost in fable. 

y Life of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester: London, 1727, p- 107- 

> Camden's An. of Eliz., anno 1583. 

* Once in 1569, again in 1595, and lastly in 1599. Malone's Life^&c. 
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bled there ^ to pay homage to the Queen, and swell the state of 
her magnificent favourite. It is therefore probable that '* Mas- 
ter Shakespeare,"" the ex-high bailiff of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and his lady, a daughter of the Ardens, had the honour of par- 
taking in at least the out-of-door entertainments of this gorgeous 
festival. The mother of such a child as William — a child doubt- 
less of " a good sprag memory,"" and " a better scholar than he 
was thought to be"" — ^would hardly have left him behind, when 
the grandest spectacle he was (at that time) ever likely to wit- 
ness was about to be exhibited. But surely she — who might 
well be proud of such a child as, at eleven years of age, we cannot 
but imagine him to have been— -she, whose maternal love would 
have watched for his safety and his morals — she, whose fomily 
dignity would have made her chary of his associates — she surely 
would have suffered him to be joined with " no foot land-rakers, 
no long-staff sixpenny strikers ; none of those mad, mustachio, 
purple-hued malt-worms,"" that usually constituted the worship- 
fill society of poor players ; '' but with nobility and tranquillity, 
burgomasters and great-one-eers."" It is therefore, I conceive, 
probable that our youthfiil Poet was present at the Princely 
Pleasures — ^not " under the wing of a poor player"" — ^not in the 
livery of " the Earl of Leicester"s servants,"" but as a capable 
and gratified spectator, in the suite perhaps of his high-minded 
kinsman, the head of the Arden family, and in the company of 
his father and mother. The passage under consideration has 
very much the air of a sketch drawn from memory, and imparts 
additional likelihood to an otherwise plausible conjecture. 

Be that as it may, however, this much is certain — ^that the 
mystery of Kenilworth, involving the tragic fate of a near and 
valued kinsman of his mother"s, must have formed the subject 
of fi*equent and moumfiil conversation in the family of Shake- 
speare. We shall not anticipate the period when this interest- 

^ We know, from Laneham, tbat Captain Cox and the men of Coventry, 
with their players^ were present on the occasion. See Nichol8*8 Progresses 
as before. 
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ing story, and its relation to the events we are considering, will 
be intelligible and clear. When the proper time for telling it 
arrives, it will become evident that if " the words ' I remember,' 
in answer to Oberon's inquiry, spoke for one more personage 
than Puck,*"** so the words " I saw'" spoke for one more at least 
than Oberon. The secret proved fatal to the observer ; but 
its fatality supplies the source from which (if not otherwise) 
our Poet might have derived his information, and a sufficing 
reason for his allusion to it. 

The time and place of this *' rare vision**^ being fixed, we shall 
be at no loss to discover the circumstances which occasioned 
the metamorphosis of the little ttestem fiower ; and having 
reached so far, ordinary patience will bring us to herself in 
person and in name. 

The entertainment at Kenilworth was, as already observed, 
Leicester's " bold stroke for a wife," his desperate cast for the 
hand of his royal mistress. A marriage between Elizabeth and 
the young Duke of Alen9on had long been the subject of nego- 
ciation ; and, although her Majesty, at the first proposal, affected 
to discourage it on the ground of disparity of years,*^ y©t,'in 
1574, when, " by letters foil fraught with love," the Duke craved 
safe-conduct to come into England and salute the Queen in per- 
son, she, " overcome with his importunities," granted his request, 
promising withal that he " should fail of no kindness which 
might be expected at the hands of a most loving princess.'' 
*' And certainly," says the historian,® *' she now loved and 
respected him more heartily after she understood for certain that 
he bare a mortal hatred to the Guises, her sworn enemies." 

The treaty in this prosperous state went on through 1575 ; 
and, in the early part of 1576, "those two marriage-brokers, 
Mota-Fenelon and Porte," says Camden, " began again to 

c Boaden's Essay^ p. 12. 

d Alen^on was at that time in bis eighteenth year^ Elizabeth in her 
thirty-eighth. 

e Camden^ An. Eliz., 1574. 
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tickle Queen Elizabeth'^s ears with love-stories about her mar- 
riage with Alen9on." 

Against this dangerous rival it behoved the aspiring Leicester 
to bestir himself; for there was much reason for the " alarm"*' 
which — ^ifWarburton's^ reading be correct — his "Cupid'"' is 
said to have felt. " Then or never," says Mr. Boaden, " did 
the magnificent Leicester expect to carry his romantic prize ; '' 
and surely never were " springes to catch woodcocks" laid with 
more art and profiision than were the devices employed by this 
ambitious subject to captivate the womarCa heart — ^if she had 
one — of his royal mistress. It is said to have cost him above 
£60,000. 

But, elaborate as were the preparations, and auspiciously as 
they had begun, there came a trouble that for a time ruffled 
their serenity, and threatened to bring them to an abrupt ter- 
mination. 

medio de fonte leporum, 

Surgit amari aliquid^ quod in ipsis floribus angat. 

What it was precisely we do not know ; but undoubtedly some- 
thing occurred, ere Elizabeth had enjoyed the flattering hospi- 
tality provided for her more than eleven days, which gave her 
such offence, that on the twelfth she reftised, on the pretext of 
a sombre morning, to partake of the entertainments prepared 
for that day'^s amusement, and her suite were put in readiness 
for immediate departure. " Wednesday in the forenoon,"*' says 

f Between the old reading and the new> it is diflScult to give a preference. 
They suit equally well with the context, and the circumstances alluded to: 
" alarmed " would depict Leicester's fears to lose his royal prize ; " all- 
armed/' the complete and splendid apparatus he had prepared for winning 
her. Of the two, the former presents an image so much more classic, 
lively, and poetical, that, but for the critical canon which prohibits an intel- 
ligible word in possession of the text from being disturbed, I should be in- 
clined to adopt it. Not feeling authorised to decide,! have kept both read- 
ings in view throughout this disquisition. 
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the Yoluble lameham^' Bpeaking of the second Wednesday of 
£lizabeth''s sojourn, '^ preparacion was in hand for her Majesty 
to have sapped in Wedgenall, a three miles west from the Gastl, 
a goodly park of the Queenz Majestyz. For that cauz a fayr 
pavilion, and other provision accordingly thither sent and pre- 
payrd ; but by means of the weather not to clearly dispazed^ the 
matter was countermaunded again .''^ Her Majesty kept house 
that day, and would not go forth to enjoy " a reddy devise** of 
goddessez and nymphes, which, az well for the ingenious argu- 
Lnt az for the weU handling of it in rime and endighti^, 
woold undoubtedly haue gained great lyking, and mooved no 
less delight.''* " A' this day allso," adds he, " waz thear such 
earnest talk and appointment of removing, that I gave over my 
noting, and hearkened after my hors.'' Whatever the cloud 
was which so suddenly darkened the clear and sunny weather 
of Leicester, it did not quickly, nor perhaps entirely, pass away 
during the remainder of Elizabeths visit ; for, although she 
stayed at Kenilworth until the Wednesday following, yet Lane- 
ham intimates plainly enough that the festivities, if any, were 
cold and not worth reciting.* 

From all this, it is abundantly clear that something did occur 
to disturb the serenity of the noble proprietor and his royal guest ; 

s Nichols's Progresses of Eliz., i,, 459. 

^ This '' reddy devise " was doubtless the *' Shewe devised and penned 
by M. Grascoigne^ which being prepared and redy (every actor in his gar- 
ment) two or three days together^ yet never came to execution. The cause 
whereof," says the author himself, " I cannot attribute to any other thing 
than to lack of opportunity and seasonable weather." — Ibid, 513. 

i Gascoigne also alludes to the broken harmony of the visit. ** There 
was," quoth he, " nothing but weeping and wayling, crying and howling^ 
dole, desperation, mourning and mone .... The which sudden change I 
plainly perceived to be, for that they understood aboue that your majestie 
would shortly (and too suddenly) depart out of this country." And he 
winds up his tedious address with a request in favour of his master, Deep^ 
desire [Ijeicester] that her Majesty would *' either be a suter for him unto 
the heavenlie powers, or else but only giue her gracious consent that hee 
may he restored to his prystinate estate.**'^Ibid. 
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and, considering the position of the parties, nothing was more 
likely to have produced such an effect than that which Sir 
Walter Scott imagined— or an event of a similar kind — an 
offence^ to wit, arising out of female jealousy. And such pre- 
cisely is the transaction which — ^visible to Oberon and the supe- 
rior intelligences — ^was indiscernible to Puck and the meaner 
spirits in attendance. 

With Elizabeth we know the result of Leicester's suit. In 
the language so gr^tefiil to her ears, the fiery shaft was 

Quenched in the chaste beams of the wat'ry moon. 
And the imperial Votaress passed ou 
Id maideu meditation^ fancy-free. 

But the bolt, which left her unscathed, did not pass to another 
without fatal effect. 

It fell upon a little western flower. 

Who was the person thus designated is the object of our 
research. 

Up to this point Mr. Boaden''s inquiry was conducted with 
equal sagacity and success. But, misled by the authority of 
Sir Walter Scott (whom alone, indeed, he appears to have con- 
sulted), he deserted the path of historical investigation just at 
the stage where it was ready to convey him to the truth, and 
contented himself with a beautiftil fiction instead of the more 
curious and interesting reality. " Shakespeare^*" says Mr. 
Boaden, " has told us where it fell : — 

** It fell upon a little western flower. 
Before milk-white, now purple with Love's wound ; 
And maidens call it Love in idleness, 

" Why, alas ! '^ continues he, " can we not ask the kindred 
spirit. Sir Walter Scott, whether he can conceive his own 
Amy Bobsart more beautiftiUy and touchingly figured than she 
appears to be in this exquisite passage V* 

Whether Scott were aware of the real occasion of Leicester's 
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uneasiness or not is a matter of little moment. Indifferent to 
exact chronology, he makes Sir Walter Baleigh qaote for the 
Queen this very triumph of her charms and chastity, although 
the youth of the author — ^then but eleven years old — ^precludes 
the possibility of its having been written at the time. It is 
the privilege of the poet to deal with remote events at his dis- 
cretion, to accommodate the forgotten in time and place to the 
exigencies of his feble, and to use contiguous events, enveloped 
in the obscurity of ^distance, as if they had been cotemporary : 
and who shall deny to Sir Walter Scott a privilege allowed 
to any other poet? To Shakespeare the same license, with 
respect to the subject in hand, was not permissible. He was 
cotemporary with the event, and wrote for cotemporaries. We 
may be certain, therefore, that he wrote with exactness ; and,, 
consequently, in endeavouring to discover his meaning, we must 
trace the events with historical fidelity. Mr. Boaden erred by 
pinning his faith upon the novelist : Sir Walter erred, either 
through inattention to dates, or — what is fer more probable — 
in virtue of the poefs prerogative^ 

Let us adhere to the text. The time and place (as indicated 
by the prodigies) are Kenilworth and its Princely Pleasures. 
The incident of one lover engaged with two mistresses at once 
is the obvious interpretation of Cupid shooting at one a shaft 
which wounded another. Leicester is clearly the hero, and 
Queen Elizabeth the fair Vestal ; but, that Amie Eobsart should 
be the other lady intended is quite impossible, for her death 

J Sir Walter has 'avowedly departed from historical truth in the cha- 
racter of his hero. '* It is/' says he, *^ unnecessary to state the numerous 
reasons why the Earl is stated in the tale to be rather the dupe of villains 
than the unprincipled author of their atrocities. In the latter capacity, 
which a part at least of his cotemporaries imputed to him, he would have 
made a character too disgustingly wicked to be useful for the purposes of 
fiction." — Notes on Kenilworth. On the same principle, Amie Kobsart was 
selected as the heroine of Kenilworth in preference to either of Leicester's 
other wives, whose character and circumstances would not have raised such 
pleasing prepossessions in her favour. 
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had taken place fall fifteen years before the Princely Pleasares 
of Kenilworth had existence. Leicester was, in &ct, married 
(whether la^ffaUy or otherwise) to three wives : first, to Amie 
Bobsart, in the year 1560 ; secondly, to Douglas, widow of the 
Earl of Sheffield, in or about 1572 ; and lastly, to Lettice, 
widow of Walter, EJarl of Essex, in 1576. This last date brings 
us so close upon the royal visit to Kenilworth and to the dis- 
turbance of its festivities, that, whatsoever were the embarrass- 
ments ascribed to Leicester by Sir Walter Scott, or whatever 
was the incident alluded to by Shakespeare, in the line — ^' milk- 
white before, now purple with Love'*s wound,*" I cannot withhold 
my belief that they bear true reference to the Lady Lettice, 
Countess of Essex, and to none other. We must tell the re- 
spective stories of those unhappy ladies. 

The Earl of Leicester, then Sir Bobert Dudley, was married 
in 1550 to Amie, daughter of Sir John Bobsart, of Norfolk. 
The marriage took place in the Court and in the presence of 
Edward VI.* " The death of this lady," says one of Leicester's 
numerous biographers,^ " happened in 1560, at a very unlucky 
juncture for the EarFs reputation ; because the world at that 
time conceived it might be much for his conveniency to be 
without a wife, this island then holding two Queens, young 
and without husbands.''^ That the ill-fated lady was murdered 
at this period,"* in the manner related by Sir Walter Scott, 
is indisputable ^^ but whether to leave her husband^s heart 

^ The fact is thus recorded in the journal of the young King^ in his own 
handwriting. '* June 4, 1550. Sir Robert Dudley^ third son to the Earl of 
Warwick, married Sir John Robsart's daughter ; after which marriage " 
(adds his Majesty, by way of memorandum) " there were certain gentlemen 
that did strive who should take away a goose's head, which was hanged 
alive on two cross posts." — Journal of Edward FL, in Burnet's Hist, of 
the Reformation. 

1 Biographia Bntannica, in Art. Robert Dudley. 

m Viz. in 15G0, fifteen years before the visit to KenDworth, which took 
place in 1575. 

n Ashmole's Antiquities of Berkshire, as quoted by Sir Walter. 
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disengaged for Elizabeth, or his hand for Mary, Qneen of 
Scots, is a point not clearly ascertained : perhaps to hold him* 
self free for either would be nearer the truth. It is evident, 
however, that Amie Eobsarfs fete — to whichever of the rival 
queens her life was sacrificed — was in no wise connected with 
the dark intrigue which troubled the festivities of Kenilworth. 
The events, as described by Sir Walter Scott, (and adopted by 
Mr. Boaden) harmonize neither with the time of her death nor 
with the publicity of her marriage, which — celebrated in the 
court of King Edward VI. and recorded by his own hand in 
his Journal— could have been no secret to anybody, least of all 
to his royal sister. We are therefore driven to seek elsewhere 
the heroine of Oberon's Vision. 

Leicester, we are all aware, never succeeded in his aspiring 
aims ; but, a man of warm passions, reckless principles, and 
unscrupulous means,^ he so contrived it as at once to indulge in 
a matrimonial connexion with a subject, and not to relax in his 
pretensions to the hand of his royal mistress. 

o Parsons (or whoever was the author of Leicester's Commonwealth), 
describes him as one " ranging at pleasure in all licentiousness^ and that 
with a security void of fear both of God and man." — Secret Memoirs of 
Robert Dudley, &c., p. 40. 

As I shall have frequent occasion to quote from this extraordinary and 
most prejudiced book^ it may be right to intimate the kind of respect which 
is due to its authority. It was generally supposed to have been written by 
Parsons^ the Jesuit (though denied by himself — see Wood's Athence), 
on materials furnished by Sir William Cecily Lord Burleigh, Leicester's 
decided enemy. It was published abroad during the lifetime of the Earl, 
and privately circulated in England under various titles — such as. Copy 
of a Letter by a Master of Arts, &c. ; Leicester's CommonweeUth ; 
leather Parsons's Green Coat, &c., &c. It was finally republished by a 
Doctor Drake, London, 1706, under the title of Secret Memoirs of Robert 
Dudley, &c., with a preface and fraudulent titlepage, asserting it to be then 
for the first time published from the original MS. Notwithstanding the 
virulence of its tone, it is generally relied upon and quoted for its fads, 
which are amply sustained by cotemporary authority. My references are 
to the work in its latter form, as more accessible to the general reader. 
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In or about 1572 died John, Earl of Sheffield,? of a disease 
then ironically called the Leicester cold ; or, as Parsons phrases 
it, '' an extream rheum in his head (as it was given out), but as 
others say, with an artificial catarrh that stopped his breath f''*^ 
and about the same time Leicester was privately married to his 
widow, the Lady Douglas, daughter of William, Lord Howard, 
of Effingham. This marriage, though solemnized in the pre- 
sence of Sir Edward Horsey (who gave the bride away), Robert 
Sheffield, Esq., Doctor Julio (the Italian physician), Henry 
Frodsham, and five others,' was conducted with such secrecy, 
that for many years it did not reach the ears of Elizabeth ; for 
Leicester, ^^ pretending a fear of the Queen'^s indignation, in case 
it should come to her knowledge, made her [the Lady Douglas] 
to vow not to reveal it till he gave her leave. Whereupon all 
her servants were commanded secrecy therein.'*'* By this mar- 
riage he had two children ; a daughter, who died in her in&ncy, 
and a son, of whom his mother was secretly delivered at Sheen, 
in Surrey (a castle of Leicester's), in 1573. This boy, brought 
up in the systematic privacy which his father had enjoined, was 
entrusted to the tutelage of his mother, even after her third 
icedlock with Sir Edwa/rd Stafford. He succeeded to Leicester'*s 
property in virtue of a will, in which his unnatural father had 
termed him his ^'base son \'^ and although, in the reign of 
James I. (who wanted a pretext for enforcing a fraudulent sale 
of his property in favour of the young Prince of Wales), he 
failed in the attempt of establishing his legitimacy, yet, on a 
revision of the original documents (which had been carefully 
sealed up and cushioned by James's creatures), the validity of 
the marriage was established in the time of Charles II., and 
the widow and heirs of Sir Robert Dudley (the younger) were 
restored to their rank and rights." 

P Biographia Britanuica^ Art. Rob. Dudley, 
% Secret Memoirs of Rob. Dudley, p. 3L 
r Du^dale's Baronage of England, ii., 222. 
> Dugdale's Baronage, ii., 222. 
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Bat the secrecy imposed upon her was not the worst of this 
guilty and unhappy lady'^s &te. Leicester had tired of his clan- 
destine wife ; and, taking advantage of the concealment he had 
imposed, determined his former bonds should not restrain him 
from entering into a new engagement equally criminal and 
equally surreptitious. In &ct, this licentious adulterer had fallen 
in love (if we may so prostitute the phrase) with Lettice, daugh- 
ter of Sir Francis KnoUys, and wife of Walter Devereux, Earl of 
Essex. This distinguished nobleman had, in 1573, volunteered 
his services in Ireland against the rebels, and thus left his wife 
exposed to the arts of the accomplished intriguer. Leicester 
was not slow to avail himself of the opportunity, nor negligent 
of the means of continuing his indulgence ; for he sought, by 
disgraces and embarrassments, to break the noble soldier^s heart ;^ 
and, ultimately, when the victim, aware of the wrong and disho- 
nour inflicted on him in his absence, was about to return to Eng- 
land and seek redress, he had him intercepted on his journey by 
poison. Camden speaks cautiously, but yet as if the story were 
entitled to credit : " The suspicion was encreased,'** quoth he, 
" by Leicester'^s presently putting away Douglasse Sheffield with 
money and Mr promises (whether his mistress or his wife I 
cannot say), on whom he had begotten a son, and now more 
openly making love to Lettice, Essex's widow, to whom he after- 
wards joined himself in a double matrimony. For though it 
were reported that he had already privately married her, yet 
Sir Francis Knolles, father to Lettice, who was acquainted with 
Leicester's rambling and inconstancy in his love, would not 
believe it (fearing lest he should put a trick upon his daughter) 
unless he might see the marriage performed in his own presence, 

t ^* Whilst be [Essex] was in the midst of his course of victories, he was 
again, beyond his expectation, commanded to resign his authority, and, as 
an ordinary captain, had the command of three hundred men given him ; 
and, through Leicester's cunning dealing, nothing was omitted whereby to 
break his mild spirit with continual crosses one in the neck of another," — 
Camden's An, Eliz., 1575. 

D 
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with sotne witnei^es by, and a puUick notary. But those 
thing«s^ adds hes ^^ were done a year or two afterwards.''^ « 

Tfae death of Essex took place in Jnly, 1576 9 and, as the 
intrigue with his wife was productive (as may foe seen in the 
tiote below) of two cluidren, it mnst have be^ goi^g ou 
throughout the whole of IS 76 (the year of the Pmeely Plea- 
sures of Kenilworth) and part^ at least, of the preceding year. 
And whesi we consider that the brining up of young Dud- 
ley (his son by the OouuteSs of Sheffield) was kept car^iUy 
concealed, " as well to Bde itjfr&m the Ommiess ofEsseof^ to whom 

u Camden's An. Eliz., 1576. Parsons, as might be expected^ is more 
explicit. After mentioning the death of Sheffield^ he goes on : ''The like 
good chance had he in the death of my Lord of Essex (as I have said before), 
and at a time most fortunate for his pm'pose ; for when be was •coming home 
from Irelaodj with intent to revenge himself up6n my Lord of Leicester for 
begetting bis wife with child in his absence (the child was a daughter, and 
brought up by the Lady Chandois, William KnoUes his wife), ny Lord of 
Leicester hearing thereof, wanted not a friend or two to accompany the 
Deputy, [Essex] and among others a couple of the Earl's own servants, 
Crompton (if I miss not his name), yeoman of his bottles, and Godwick 
Lloyd, his secretary, entertained afterwards by my Lord of Leicester ; and 
so be died by the way of an extream flux, caused by an Italian receipt (as 
all his friends are well assured), the maker whereof was a surgeon (as is 
believed) that was then newly come to my Lord from Italy, a cunning man, 
and sure in operation ; with whom if the good lady had been sooner ac- 
quainted, aud used his help, she should not have needed to have sit so pen- 
sive at home, and feariful of her husband's former return out of the same 
country, but might have spared the young child in her belly, which she was 
forced to make away cruelly and unnaturally for clearing the bouse against 
the good man's sltt'iv^I "^Secret Memoirs, p. 31. 

From this account, it is evident that the Lady Lettice had by Leicester 
two adulterine children ; the first, which she " cruelly and unnaturally made 
away," on her husband's *^ former return " from Ireland, in 1575 ; and the 
second, the daughter '' brought up by her sister-in-law, the Lady Chandois," 
of which she was enceinte when Essex was about to return the second i^me, 
his discovery of which was prevented by his death. After her formal mar- 
riage with Leicester, she bore him one son, Robert Baron of Denbigh, who 
died at Wanstead in his infancy. — Ledgers Illustrations of Brit. Hist., 
ii., 293. 
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Leicester m» priyately contracted, if not manied, as to prevent 
tk^ Queen'^s knowledge of the EarPs engagements ynth his mo- 
ther,'*^ ▼ we trace with certainty the guilty connexion with the 
Lady Lettice up to the year following that in which her unhappy 
husband first set out on his Irish expedition. 

It was under the untoward circumstances of this &tal intrigue 
that Essex first returned to the court of Elizabeth in 1575 ; 
^^ and here,^^ says his biographer, '^ he was far fi*om stifling the 
justi indignation he had conceived against the all-powerfiil 
&vourite for the inexcusaJi^ie usage ^ he had met with. But as 
was the costcMn ^f Uiat great mw tp debase his enemies by ex- 
-alting them, so he procured an order for the EarPs return to 
Ireland with the sounding title of Earl Marshal.''" < 

This brave and unsuspecting nobleman, however, knew not 
at that period the extent of his wrongs. Leicester, indeed, 
trembled — as well he might — lest the husband'^s presence should 
explode his iniquitous secret : but, though it was probably known 
to many at court even then, none dared to risk the vengeance 
.of a fikvourite, at once so powerful and so vindictive, by betray- 
ing it ; nor would any one v^ture to rouse the fiiry of the 
sovereign lioness, lest her anger should involve the informant in 
the &te of the culprit. Essex was huddled back to a renewal 
of the ^^DQiaciating process of insults and disgraces to whidi 
he had been previously subjected. Leicester'^s secret was safe ; 
nor was it until the following year that Essex, assured of his 
connubial injuries, and determined to avenge them, was pre- 
paring to leave Ireland, that the fatal draught accomplished the 
catastrophe, which the sure but slower corrosive of a broken heart 
had failed to achieve in time.^ 

^ Biograpb. Britan.^ art. Rob. Dudley ; also^ Dugdale's Baronage, ii., 
54,149. 

^ See extract from CamdeD, note, p. 33 of this Essay. 

» Biog. Brit., art Walter Devereux; also, Dugdale's Baronage, ii., 178. 

y By direction of tbe Lord Deputy, Sir Henry Sidney (tbe hrother-iu" 
law of Leicester), an inquest was held on tbe body, and a verdict found for 

d2 
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Strange as it may appear, it is yet certain that Leicester, 
though in this manner contracted or married to those two 
ladies, had been able to conceal his double iniquity from the 
Queen, and with astounding audacity continued to seek her 
hand. Neither of his clandestine wives was aware of his con- 
nexion with the other ; least of all could Elizabeth imagine 
such a monstrous and hazardous indignity. Each, for a while, 
supposed herself the secret and sole sovereign of his heart ; and 
the two victims of his deceptive arts were severally kept content 
with the disgraceM privacy of their wedlock, on the pretence 
(warranted by Elizabeth'*s known repugnance to the marriage 
of her courtiers) ■ that the brilliant prospects of the courtier 
would be blighted if, by a premature disclosure, the Queen 
should become acquainted with the fact. 

With the rest of the gossiping world, Leicester took measures 
equally efiFectual. He filled the privy chamber next to her 
Majesty's person with creatures of his own ; and in this place, 
as in all other parts of the court, his reign became so absolute, 
as Parsons tells us, that nothing could pass but by his admis- 
sion ; nothing be said, done, or signified, of which he was not 
particularly advertised ; no bill, no supplication, no complaint, 
no suit, no speech could pass from any man to the Prince (ex- 
cept from one of the council) but by his good liking : " or if 
they otherwise do,'' says Parsons, " he being admonished thereof 
(as presently he shall), the party delinquent is sure afterwards 

a natural death. But when we consider the reluctance of some witnesses 
to incur the displeasure of such a man as Leicester^ the subserviency of others 
to his purpose^ the imperfect analysis of a post-mortem examination in those 
days, and that^ in cases of suspected poisoning, the principal criterion relied 
on was the shedding or not shedding of the nails and hair, we shall find little 
reason to rely on this verdict, in opposition to the declared opinion of the 
victim himself — the symptoms that accompanied his illness^ the unscrupulous 
character of Leicester, and the minute information which (as is supposed) 
was furnished to Parsons by Cecil. — See Secret Memoirs, p. 31 ; and Cam- 
den's An. Eliz., 1576. 
* See Note, p. 63. 
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to feel the smart thereof. Whereby he holdeth, as it were, a 
lock upon the ears of his Prince, and the tongues of all her 
Majesty's servants so closely chained to his girdle, as no man 
dareth to speak any one thing that may offend him, though it 
were never so true, and behoofefiil for her Majesty to know : 
as well appeared,^' continues he, " in his late marriage with Dame 
Essex ; which, albeit it was celebrated twice— first at Killing- 
worth, and secondly at Wainstead, in the presence of the Earl 
of Warwick, Lord North, Sir Francis Knowles, and others, 
and this being exactly known to the whole court, with the very 
day, the place, witnesses and the minister that married them 
together, yet no man durst open his mouth to make her Majesty 
privy thereto, until Mons. Shemier [Simier] disclosed the same, 
and thereby incurred his high displeasure."" * 

Nor was this all. About the time that we are speaking of, 
Leicester had the influence to have an act of parUament passed, 
" with a proviso," quoth Parsons, " for the punishment of those 
who should speak so broad of such men as my Lord of Leicester 
is. And no marvel it was,**' as he adds, " if his Lordship were 
so diligent a procurer of that law for silence, hoping that under 
that general restraint he might be the more secure from the 
tempest of men'*s tongues, which tattled busily at that time of 
divers of his actions and affairs — as of his discontentment and 
preparation to rebellion upon Mondevnr^s first coming into Eng- 
land ; as of his disgrace and checks received at court ; of the- 
fresh death of the noble Earl of Essex ; and his hasty snatch- 
ing up of the widow, whom he sent up and down the country, 
from house to house, by privy ways, thereby to avoid the know- 
ledge of the Queen.**" ^ 

How long he might have been able by those arts to carry on 

* Secret Mem., 52. Several attempts were made to assassinate Simier, 
until the Queen was obliged to interpose with a special proclamation for his 
protection. — ^See Camden's An, Eliz.y 1579. 

b Secret Mem., 20. 
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his imposture, and feed his ambition with the yain ' hope of 
sharing the honours of royalty with his deceived sovereign, it 
were idle to conjecture, were it not for an event alluded to in 
the preceding extract. In 1578, negociations for the marriage 
6f Elizabeth with the Duke of Alen9on — ^now become the Duke 
of Anjou — ^were renewed with gfeat vivadity * under the manage- 
ment of Simier^ " a man of wit and parts, thoroughly versed in 
love-fancies, pleasant conceits, and other gallantries.^^ Either 
this gentlemati, or the subject of his embassy^ was so agreeable 
to th^ Queen, that '^ she entertained him at Richmond with 
such kindness, that Leicester raged, being now quite frustrate 
of his long-hoped-for malriage.'*'' The accomplished Frenchman 
soon perceived that Leicester"'s arts were the chief obstacle to the 
success of his mission ; and, having ferreted out the marrilige 
with the Counters of Essex, he took the most effectual means 
of neutraliring the fe.vourite'*s influence by revealing it to the 
Queen. Then was it that the astounding intelligence reaching 
the Lady Douglas, she hastened to remonstrate her injuries, 
and claim her marital rightis : then was it that Leicester, repu- 
diating her, repeated his former clandestine marriage with the 
Lady Lettice : « and, finally, then it was that Elizabeth, indig- 
nant at the insult offered to herself, " eobiinsinded Leicester not 
to stir out of the castle of Greenwich 5 *"* and would have com- 
mitted him to the Tower, had not the generosity of the Earl of 
Sussex prevailed over his rivalry and resentments, and induced 

c " Vain hope." When Astley, one of the Queen's bed-chamber, "covertly 
commended Leicester unto her for an husband, she answered in a passion : 
' Dost thou think me so unlike myself, and so unmindful of my Royal Majesty, 
that I should prefer my servant, whom I myself hare raised, befbre the 
greatest princes of Christendom, in my choosing of an husband T "^-Cam- 
den's An. Eliz., 1578. 

d Ibid. 

e Camden (as we have seen at p. 33) relates those circumstances under 
the year 1576, the year of Essex's death, but adds, " these things were done 
a year or two afterwards," viz. in 1578. 
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him to plead, in abatement of the royal displeaauFe, that '^ no 
man was to be troubled for a lawful marriage.^^ * 

It was probably during this eonfinement that Leicester cou" 
trived— -partly by intimidation, partly by bribes and promises 
-»to prevail on the Lady Douglas to resign her claims on him, 
and enable him to legalize his marriage with the Countess of 
Essex, by herself entering into the bonda of matrimony with 
Sir Edward Stafford, '^ a person,''^ says Dugdale, ^' of great ho- 
nour [!] and sometimes employed as embassadour into France.''^ 9 
Sussex affirmed the marriage with the Lady Lettice to have 
been ^^ lawful^ at the time of his intercession : this it could not 
have been, had not the Lady Douglas previously withdrawn her 
claim ; and that she did so whilst he was a prisoner at Green- 
wich is most probable, from her own account of the matter given 
in evidence, in the succeeding reign, on the trial of her son^s 
(Sir Bobert Dudley'^s) claims to the legitimate succession to his 
fether's titles and property. " He " (Leicester), says Dugdale, 
^^ endeavoured to persuade the Lady Douglas to deny her mar-f 
riage, offering seven hundred pounds per annum, in the cloae 
arbour of the Queen's parden^ Oremwichy in the presence of Sir 
John Huband and George Digby, in case she should do so ; 
and, upon her refusal, terrifying her with protestations he would 
never come at her, and that she should never have a penny from 

' Camden's An. Eliz., 1578. Sir Fulke GreviUe, in his Life of the Re- 
novmed Sir Philip Sidney, and after bim the compiler of the Life of Sir 
Robert Dudley, &c., represent the confinement at Greenwich as a voluntary 
retreat from court to conceal his chagrin at the prospect of the French mar- 
riage. " Like a wise man," quoth Greville, " he, under colour of taking 
physick, voluntarily became a pr]|K>ner in bis owp chamber/' It must be 
remembered that Greville was the devoted friend of 3idaey,as Sidney was 
the equally attached nephew of Leicester. 

8 Dugdale's Baronage, ii., 222. It is hard to reconcile our notions of 
" honour " with Stafford's conduct. He was (through the favourite's inte- 
rest, doubtless) employed as embassador to France, on two subsequent occa- 
sions, viz. in 1578, and in 1584 : but who does not see in those preferments 
the wages of an accommodating servility ? 
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him.'" >» As to her marriage with Staflford, she herself alleged 
that it was " to save her life — ^having had some ill potions given 
her, which occasioned the loss of her hair and nails ; and, re- 
penting, said that she had thereby done the greatest wrong to 
herself and her son.'*'* * 

Be that as it may, however, it is quite certain that Leicester 
was soon able again to abuse the Queen'^s credulity, and to pass 
himself off with her, if not as an immaculate lover, at least as 
an unmarried man.^ Glad to avail himself, whilst a prisoner, 
of the plea urged in his favour by Sussex, a man of his irrespec- 
tive principles would scruple at no means to restore himself to 
confidence, as soon as he found himself at liberty. Accordingly, 
we learn from Parsons, that " though married and re-married 
[to the Countess of Essex], yet denied he the same by solemn 
oath unto her Majesty, and received the holy communion there- 
upon ; '' and, having already taken precautions, as we have seen, 
that none should dare to contradict him, he soon succeeded in 
mollifying the temper of the Queen, always placable to him, 
and in restoring himself to that high place in her good graces 
which the histories and private memorials of that time concur 
in representing him to have regained. Nor is it at all impro- 
bable that, until his death, Elizabeth remained in a blissM 
ignorance of the real state of his matrimonial connections. It 
is certain that he retained her confidence to the last ; but after 
his decease she exacted with unscrupulous rigour the payment of 
his debts due to the crown 5 and neither the memory of a dead^ 

^ Baronage of England^ ii. J 222. 

i Ibid. 

J Secret Mem.^ 21. The marriage of the Lad}' Douglas with Stafford 
sufficed to clear him of one : the collusion of Sir Francis Knollys, father of 
the Lady Lettice^ might bear him through the other : and undoubtedly had 
he (Sir F. K.) been as anxious to satisfy the Queen as to assure himself 
of his daughter's marriage^ his reward would have been the loss of his place 
and of the Queen's favour for ever. 

^ Leicester died on his road to Kenilworth, Sep. 4^ 1588^ some say of a 
slow fever^ otliers^ of a deadly poison, which he bad prepared and recom- 
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feironrite nor the inflaence of a living one— the former the hus- 
band, the latter the son, of the surviving widow — could induce 
Elizabeth to receive the Countess of Leicester at court. Once, 
and once only, was the unhappy lady permitted, after many 
delays and repeated disappointments, at a private interview, to 
kiss the royal hand ; but never aft;erwards could the unrelenting 
Queen be persuaded to endure her presence.^ 

We have now before us the materials from which to draw a 
just conclusion with respect to the Little western Flower^ so 
sadly metamorphosed at the festivities of Eenilworth. It is 
not necessary — and, considering the usual depths of Leicester'^s 
cunning, it would be unnatural — ^to suppose that the love-wound 
was then^ for the first time^ inflicted. All that the allegory re- 
quires is the supposition that, there and then, /or the first time, 
the intrigue became apparent to the prying eyes of the courtiers. 
Who was the lady! Certainly not Amie Bobsart, as Mr. Boaden, 
on the fiction of Sir Walter Scott, believed : for neither does 
her death synchronise with the time nor the open celebrity of 
her nuptials harmonise with the secrecy which concealed the 
real &ir one from the knowledge of Elizabeth. Between the 
rival claims of the Lady Douglas and the Lady Lettice, we have 
now to decide 5 and, unless I deceive myself, the balance of 
evidence already produced inclines in favour of the latter. The 
amour with the Countess of Sheffield was, by this time, stale 
news at court. Three years earlier it was matter of gossip 

mended to the use of his unfortunate wife, but of which he was thought 
iuadvertently to have partaken. — See Camden and Parsons. Had Shake- 
speare iutended an oblique allusion to the fate of this bad man^ he could 
not more pointedly have said — 

^' thus even-handed Justice 

Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 

To our own lips." 
^ Miss Aikin's Court of Elizabeth^ ii.^ prope finem. The Lady Lettice 
was altogether a worthless woman — a true *Uight'0'4ove" Ere Leicester 
had been dead a twelvemonth, she married one of her own household^ Sir 
Christopher Blount, the Master of her Horse. 
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with the Lords in waiting and the Maids of Honour. Nor was 
it conducted with such resenre as altogether to escape the jea^ 
Ions eyes of the Queen. ^ There are towe sisters nowe in the 
Gourte/^ says Gilbert Talbot, writing to his &ther, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury^ on the 11th May^ 1573, ^^that are very fiurre in 
love with him [the Earl of Leicester,] as they have been longe : 
my Lady Sheffield, and Frances Howarthe ; they (of lyke 
stryying who shall love him better) are at great warres together, 
and the Queine thinketh not well of them, and not the better of 
him ; by this meanes there is spies over him.''^ ^ Thus closely 
watched with Lady Sheffield, it is not likely that the crafty 
Leicester would have brought her to Eenilworth during its 
Princely Pleasures ; nor, if there, would he, by any attentions 
to her, have laid himself open even to the vigilant eyes of Oberon 
the feiry. 

But the date of his intrigue with the Countess of Essex 
brings the Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth close upon the 
time when either its natural effects, or the intimacy of the par- 
ties, the more free because as yet unsuspected, or the alarm 
between them on the arrival of the injured but unconscious hus- 
band, would betray it to observers so acute and practised as the 
royal coterie. Doubtless, the ladies of l^e court attended their 
mistress on her Summer Progress : doubtless, the wives of her 
principal officers of state and of her chief nobility either attend- 
ed in her suite, or were invited to grace her reception. Amongst 
one or other of those classes, it is but natural to suppose that 
the wife of a nobleman so high as Essex in the confidence and 
employment of the Queen, and a mistress so dear to the heart 
of her Majesty"'s princely entertainer, would not have been omit- 
ted." We may then safely conclude that the Countess of Essex 

ID Lodge's Illustrations of British History^ ii.^ 100. 

n Her father^ '' Sir F. Knowles^" says Naunton, ia his Fragmenta Re- 
galia^ *' was somewhat near in the Queen's afl&nity/' He was treasurer of 
the Household, and consequently in constant attendance^ if not residence^ 
at Court. His daughter, no doubt, shared this intimacy. 
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was a partaker of those splendid festivities ; and as lovers are 
known to think themselves most unobserved when most in a 
crowd of company^ no occasion can be imagined more likely to 
encourage those petty indiscretions which would betray their 
secret to the keen-sighted few, than the crowded and bustling 
Scenes of pleasure in which they were engaged. ^^ / saw, but 
thou couldst not,^ is the sly remark of Oberon. 

And this suggests the inquiry, who was it that witnessed the 
dangerous secret! Who was it from whom Shakespeare, if 
not personally present, could have acquired his circumstantial 
knowledge of the mysterious event i I have already hinted <> the 
connection of this dark story with the melancholy &te of a near 
and distinguished kinsman of our Poet : the time for its develop* 
ment has now arrived ; and I cannot but think, from the pain- 
ful interest it must have excited in the &mily circle, that from 
this catastrophe we may deduce a very probable conjecture as 
to the authentic information the allegory rests upon, and the 
source of our Poet^s ^miliar acquaintance with the &cts. 

Edward Arden, of Parkhall, in Warwickshire, was, at this 
period, the head of the Arden &mily. He and Mary Shake-^ 
speare, the mother of William, were the lineal descendants of 
Waiter Arden p (or Ardem, as the name was sometimes spel- 
led) and Alionora, daughter of John Hampden, of Hampden, 
in Buckinghamshire ; they were consequently nearly akin, and 
inherited in common a portion of that independent blood which^ 
in a succeeding generation, animated the great and virtuous 
Hampden in his struggles agsunst the abused prerogatives of 
Royalty. Young Arden sustained the name and honours of his 
&mily with an independent spirit : but in 1583 he fell a victim 
to the vengeance of the implacable Leicester, on the pretence, 
indeed, of high treason against the Queen, but in reality, for 
the higher treason of having scorned the pretensions of the 

o See p. 24. 

p This couple Oourished in the reign of Henry the Seventlh Edward 
Arden was descended from John, their eldest son« and Mary Shakespeare 
from Robert^ their ^if A son. — See Life of Shakespeare, Bos well's, Malooe. 
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overbearing " Upstart,**^ ^ discovered his guilty intrigue, and 
boldly taxed him with the crime. Dugdale'*s account of the 
matter is too essential to the story to be degraded to a foot- 
note ; I shall therefore, at the risk of repetition, transcribe it 
into the text. 

This Edward,"*' quoth he, in his account of the Arden femily,*' 
though a Gentleman not inferiour to the rest of his ancestors 
in those virtues wherewith they were adorned, had the hard 
hap to come to an untimely death, in the 27th of Elizabeth : 
the charge laid against him being no less than high treason 
against the Queen, as privie to some foul intentions that Mas- 
ter Somervil, his son-in-law, (a Roman Catholic) had towards 
her person : for which he was prosecuted with so great rigour 
and violence by the Earl of Leicester'^s means, whom he had 
irritated in some particulars, (as I have credibly heard) partly 
in disdaining to wear his livery, which many of this county of 
his rank thought, in those days, no small honour to them, but 
chiefly for gaUing him by certain ha/rsh expressions^ touching his 
private accesses to ^ Countess of Essex ^ before she tms his wife ; 
that, through the testimony of one Hall, a priest, he was found 
guiltie of the fact, and lost his life in Smithfield/' 

It is beyond our purpose to investigate the extent of Arden's 
guilt against the Queen : the charge was probably fabe, or 
greatly exaggerated," His offence against Leicester, the real 
cause of his calamity, is the proper subject of our inquiry. 
This was two-fold : he had scorned to wear the Favourite'^s 
livery, when others of his rank in the county thought it an ho- 
nour to do so : and he had taxed the adulterer with his secret 
crime. 

4 '' Upstart." Et ut homini novo detraxerat '' is the expression of Cam- 
den.— An. Eliz. 1583. 

' Dugdale's Antiquities of Warwickshire, ii. 931. 

B Camden insinuates as much. '< This woful end of this Gentleman, " 
quoth he« '* who was drawn in by the cunning of the Priest^ and cast by his 
evidence, was generally imputed to Leicester's malice. ^ — An. Eliz. 1583. 
Somervil, Arden's son-iu-law, who made a rash attempt on the Queen's 
life, was evidently deranged. — Ibid. 
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With respect to the first, the question naturally arises, when 
could it have been that Arden and the gentry of his rank in 
Warwickshire were expected to appear in " the livery " of Lei- 
cester, or wearing the badge which would have marked them 
of his retinue? There may, indeed, have been other occa- 
sions ; but we can imagine none so probable as that of the mag- 
nificent reception of the Queen at Kenilworth, when its haughty 
Lord would be most anxious to exhibit his power and influence, 
and when, as a servile compliance would have been most accept- 
able to his pride, a sturdy independence would have been most 
sure to provoke his resentment. In the preceding year, Arden 
had served the office of High SheriflF of the County,* an office 
conferring temporary rank as the head of the gentry, and almost 
necessarily involving his attendance, in duty and compliment to 
Her Majesty. We may, therefore, assume his presence : nor 
is the conjecture far stretched which would suppose his sturdy 
independence on this occasion to have been the original provo- 
cation. 

The second branch of his offence was that of having reproached 
Leicester with his ^'private accesses to the Countess of Essex, 
before she was his wife^* They were married soon after the 
death of the Earl of Essex. To what period, then, can this re- 
proach apply, but to that brief preceding one, of which the fes- 
tivities of Kenilworth form about the middle point ? The jan- 
fiacy alluded to is exactly the circumstance hinted at by Oberon, 
when he says he saw what others could not. Now, though these 
things do not amount to proof, yet, coupled with the circum- 
stantial narrative given by his kinsman, they ftimish grounds 
of a very probable conjecture, that Edward Arden was present 
at the Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth, and there discovered 
that dangerous secret which ultimately cost him his life, and 
menaced his family with ruin." At all events, we have in this 

* See List of High Sheriffs of Warwickshire, Dugdale's Antiq. ii. in loc. 

« Somervil, his son-in-law, laid violent hands upon himself in prison : 

his wife and their daughter, Mrs. Somervil, were arraigned and condemned 
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transaction the certain soorce of our Poet^is interest in tbe Eenil- 
worth mystery and of his accurate acquaintance with its details. 
He was nineteen years of age at the death of his kinsman : he 
may, th^i^ore, haye heard the story firom his own lips : or, as 
it could not have &iled, in connection with his untimely &te, 
to have formed ihe frequent theme of £unily ccmversation, it 
must hare embodied itself amongst our young Poet^s eariiest 
oonceptions. Have we not, then, in the connection between 
the death of Edward Arden and the guilty secret of the Lady 
Essex, the grounds of a probable condusion, that her Ladyship 
is the person intended to be designated under the aUegory of 
the " little western flower.'' ^ 

Should those &cts, howeyer, and the probabilities already re* 
lied upon, fall short of satis&ctory proof, we have still in reserve 
-a body of collateral evidence hitherto unexplored and unsuspect- 
ed, which, if I be not altogether mistaken, will bring to the 
most incredulous minds all the satisfaction of which such a sub- 
ject — ^the solution of a poetical allegory — ^is susceptible, or which 
B matter of such little real importance demands of the reason. 
It is Lylie's Endymion. 

as accessories^ but> with the Priest^ were spared. Arden was but six and 
thirty years of age when he suffered. Camd. An. Eliz. 1583, and Ehig- 
dale ut antea. 
^ See p. 87, seq. 
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Court Comedies of John Lylie^ the Euphuist : Endtmion ; Midas ; their 
personal '' application."—- Prologue and Epilogue of the Endymion ; ana- 
lysis of its fable. — ^The ancient mythos; Endymion in love with Cynthia; 
beloved by Tellus ; feigns with the latter ; her jealousy and revenge ; his 
fortunes clouded ; thrown into a perpetual sleep. — Cynthia's compassion ; 
FlosctUa*s sympathy. — Tellus banished to the Castle in the Desert, — 
Cynthia despatches messengers to Thessaly^ Greece, and Egypt, for a 
remedy. 

CorsiteSj guardian of the Castle, enamoured of his prisoner, Telltis ; at 
her desire, endeavours to remove the body of Endymion from the bank of 
Lunary on which he sleeps ; fails ; is punished and ridiculed. 

Eumenides, on his way to Thessaly, meets with Geron; hears of a 
remedy ; at a great self-sacrifice obtains the secret ; accompanied by his old 
friend, returns. — Cynthia performs the cure ; Endymion restored ; the 
agents of his misfortune discovered ; state of his passions between Cynthia 
and Telltis ; the latter forgiven ; married to Corsites, and permitted to re- 
tain the picture of Endymion, which she had wrought in her confinement.— 
Eumenides renrarded with the hand of Semele; Floscula's reserved affec- 
tion for Endymion. — Geron reconciled to his wife Dipsas, — ** Application " 
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of the facts and characters. — Elizabeth ; Leicester ; The Ladt 
Douglas ; The Ladt Lettice ; Earl of Sussex ; Ladt Frances 
Sidnet; The Earl and Countess of Shrewsburt. -- Rash letter of 
Mart Queen of Scots to Elizabeth. — Stephen Gosson. » Fuller 
development of Floscula's character. -<• Summary of the Dramatis 
persona. 



PART II. 



LYLIE'S ENDYMION. 



John Lylie,^ the Euphuist, a court poet and candidate for 
the mastership of the Bevels, evinced his talents for the latter 
by the production of several dramas, mostly mythological, which 
were performed at court for the entertainment of Elizabeth, by the 
children of her Majesty'^s chapel and the children of PauFs, and 
subsequently exhibited in public at the Blackfriars and other 
theatres. Endymion — ^the earliest known edition of which bears 
date in 1591, though probably written and performed (if not 
published) some years before — ^is one amongst the number, and 
none of the worst. The fable is professedly founded on the old 
mythos of Endymion and the Moon ; but it is impossible to read 
the piece without feeling convinced, that through the transparent 
veil of allegory we can discern, not the mere shadows of the 
imagination, but the substant)^ forms from which they are 
thrown out ; not the resuscitated images of a faded mythology, 
but the living masquerade of real and recent events. " The 
court comedies of Lylie," as observed by the latest editor of 

▼ '' John Lylie ;'' so spelled by him in his Epistle Dedicatory to his 
^' Euphuesy the Anatomic of Wit^" and his address '* To the Ladies and 
Gentlewomen of England^" prefixed to his ^'Euphues and his Eng* 
land," &c. 

E 



I 
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Endymion,* were " intended for the particular amusement and 
gratification of Queen Elizabeth. In that of MiDAS she is 
complimented as a Queen ; in that of Endymion her supposed 
charms and attractions as a woman are the more particular ob- 
jects which the courtly poet had in view ; and it is surely no mean 
praise to Lyly if he successfidly followed the example of a poet 
like Spenser. Cynthia^ under which name she is supposed to 
be depicted, is not only one of the names of Diana, or the Moon, 
but is that under which Elizabeth was celebrated by Spenser 
in his poem of Colin Chmfs came home apain. That was the 
age of allegory in English poetry ; and Elizabeth was not only 
generally depicted, in the poem of that name, as the Fairy 
Queen, but is unquestionably meant by Mercilla in B. v., and 
by Belphoebe in B. ii. Who was the person,'^ continues he, 
" that sat for the picture of Endymion in the present drama, 
(or whether any particular person was intended) is left to the 
judgement or imagination of the reader ."*• 

So fer the editor, without touching either on the other cha- 
racters of the dramatis personWy or on the events veiled under 
the allegory : but that this drama bears reference to some trans- 
action in which Queen Elizabeth (Cynthia) and a Lover (En- 
dymion) were deeply concerned, is evident, not less from the 
details of its fable, than from the equivoque which pervades its 
impersonations.^ 

In this light the prologue and epilogue are equally remark- 
able. They are both addressed directly to the Queen. In the 
former, the poet insinuates the significance of his &ble, and 
provokes inquiry by affecting to deprecate appUcation. "It 
was forbidden in old times," quoth he, addressing his Most 

X Old Engtish Plays, 6 vols., London, 1814. See vol. ii. p. i. 

y See note on Endymion, act i. sc. 2. "The attentive reader," says 
the ingenious editor, " will not fail to remark that, in the description which 
Endymion gives of Cynthia, and in that which Tellus, in this scene, gives 
of herself, sometimes the moon and the earth are meant, considered as mere 
planets, and sometimes m females capable of human passions,** 
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High and Mighty Princess, ^^ to dispute of Ghjmera, because 
it was a fiction : we hope in our times none will apply pastimei^ 
[i.e., as the editor truly explains it — ^make application of such 
things as are written for purposes of amusement to real eyents 
and characters] because they are &ncies \ for there lireth none 
under the sun that knows what to make of the Man in the 
Moon. We present neither comedy, nor tragedy, nor story, 
nor any thing, but whosoever heareth may say this : Why, 
here is a tale of the Man in the Moon/^ The epilogue is still 
more significant, setting at defiance the anger of those whom 
the exhibition might hare incensed, and appealing to the Queen 
for jH*otection. ^^ Dread Soyereign,''^ quoth the author, ad- 
dressing the Queen, '^the malicious that seek to overthrow 
us with threats doe but stiffen our thoughts and make lliem 
sturdier in storms : but if your Highnesse vouchss^e with your 
favourable beames to glance upon us, wee shall not only stoope, 
but with all humilitie lay both our hands and hearts at your 
Maiesties feet.^^ 

Were there not something in the performance 'personally 
offensive to individuals, as well as much that was personally 
acoeptahle to the Queen, we can see no ground for the author'^s 
apprehensions of the malicious, nor any r^ht he could plead to 
her Majesty^'s special protection against their threats. It is, 
then, &irly to be inferred that the Endymion deals largely in 
personalities ; that it contains much satire to offend some, as 
well as abundance of flattery to gratify others ; and that the 
persons likely to take offence were sufficiently powerfiil, if not 
overruled by superior authority, to make their displeasure sen- 
sibly felt by the poet. Indeed, the &int denial of personalities 
in. the prologue is but tiie temptation to arouse curiosity to a 
diligent search for a secret ready to transpire ; whilst the un- 
affected fears- of the epilogue are a manifest betrayal of the 
author^s eouseiouaness that he had provoked hostility. This 
premised, we shall proceed with an analysis of The Man in the 

Moan. 

E 2 
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Endymion, as in the ancient mythos, is fatally, but hope- 
lessly, in love with Cynthia, and is, in torn, beloved of Tellua. 
He is "settled, either to die, or possess the Moon herself :**** 
his " fall, though it be desperate, shall come by daring.'''' With 
Tellus — " fair Tellus — ^have I dissembled^'* quoth he ; " using 
her as a cloak for mine affection^ that others, seeing my mangled 
and disordered mind, might think it were for one that loved 
me, not for Cynthia, whose perfection alloweth no companion 
nor comparison.^'' With Tellus, however, his dissimulation 
looks very much in earnest. He "turns his other fibce to 
her, like Janus, lest she be as jealous as Juno;''^ and — as- 
suring her that "the sweet remembrance of her love is the 
only companion of his life, her presence his paradise ; " that 
he " is in heaven itself when she is with him ;'^ and that with 
him "to love her and to live'" are synonymous terms — he 
endeavours to lull her jealousy asleep by reminding her, that 
" the stately cedar, whose top reacheth unto the clouds, never 
boweth his head to the shrubs that grow in the valley, nor the 
ivy that climbeth up the elm can ever get hold of the beams of 
the sun^ Cynthia he hmowrs in all humility, whom none ought 
or dare adventure to lofioe ; whose affections are immortal and 
virtues infinite f^ and on these premises he begs she may set 
her heart at ease, and " suffer him to gaze upon the Moon, 
at whom, were it not for herself (Tellus), he should die with 
wondering- . " 

But the suspicions of a jealous woman are not so easily over- 
come. Tellus is not only fond, but ambitious. If she have 
not the lieart of a lover so distinguished, she will at least have 
the reputation of being his mistress : " it shall suffice her if the 
world talk that she is favoured of Endymion f ** and withal she 
is " so oppressed vnih. love, that, unable with wit or beauty to 
obtain her friend, she will rather use unlawAil means than try 
intolerable pains.''^ She " will intangle him in such a sweet 
net, that he shall neither find means to come out, nor desire it. 
All allurements of pleasure will she cast before his eyes, inso- 
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much that he shall slack that love which he now beareth to 
Cynthia and bum in hers. In this languishing between her 
amorous devices and his own loose desires, there shall such dis- 
solute thoughts take root in his head, and over his heart grow 
BO thick a skin, that neither hope of preferment, nor fear of 
punishment, nor counsel of the wisest, nor company of the wor- 
thiest, shall alter his humour, nor make him once to think of 
his honour. He shall know the malice of -a woman to have 
neither mean nor end ; and of a woman deluded in love, to have 
neither rule nor reason. She can do it — she must, and she 
will.^** All this precious mischief she hopes to accomplish by 
the aid of the sorceress Dipsas, " whom as many honour for age 
as wonder at for cunning.'*' But the power of this wicked bel- 
dame does not extend so &r. She ^' can darken the sun, re- 
move the moon out of her course, restore youth to the aged, 
and make hills without bottoms : there* is nothing she cannot 
do— but that onlj which Tellus would have her ; for she is not 
able to rule hearts, nor to place affection by appointment." She 
can, indeed, "breed slackness in love, though never root it 
out ;" and she can affect " that Cynthia should mistrust and 
be jealous of him without a colour :" and Tellus, finding such 
limits set to her revenge, contents herself with this poor re- 
medy, that, " seeing her love to Endymion, though unspotted, 
cannot be accepted — his truth to Cynthia, though it be un- 
peakable, may be suspected.**' Dipsas undertakes to give her 
this satis&ction ; but the charm can be only temporary 5 " it 
will weare out with time, that treadeth all things down but 
truth.'' 

The device for this purpose is suflSciently simple and singu- 
lar. Dipsas, by means of her enchantments, throws into a 
deep and apparently perpetual sleep Endymion, who had just 
lain down to rest, and, in compliment to his "mistress, the 
Moon," chosen a bank of Iti/mry^ or moonwort, for his bed. 
Cynthia is, of course, deeply concerned at the fate of her faith- 
ftd worshipper ; commits Tellus, who had spoken harshly of 
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him, to the castody of Gorsites, who is to convey her to " the 
castle in the desert, there to r^nain and weave f* and, that no 
means may be lost for the restoration of Endymion, despatches 
Zontes to the philosophers of Greece, Pantalion to the sooth- 
sayers of Egypt, and Eumenides (his faithM firiend) to the 
enchanters of Thessaly, in quest of a remedy. Eumenides ailone 
succeeds. On his way to Thessaly, he meets by the side of a 
fountain (which, for want of an express name, we may call the 
fountain af Prue and disinteretM Iwe) the aged and tmha^py 
Geron ; and is informed by him that ^' whosoever, by shedding 
into the well the tears of a fitithM lover,*^^ can so clear the dsak 
and troubled waters, ^^ as to be able to see the bottom, he shall 
have remedy for anything he asks.**^ Eumenides complies with 
the condition : weeps tears of the truest affection for his beloved 
Semele (one of Oynthia^s train) ; beholds the bottom of the 
well, and there reads, engraven on white marble, these words : 
^^ Ask once for all, and but one thing at aU.^^ He is distracted 
by conflicting affections— -his love and his friendship. Shall he 
ask for Semele, or exhaust his privilege on Endymion ? — seek 
his own happiness, or obey the commandment of Cynthia! 
Friendship and duty prevail : ** mistresses are in every place, 
but friends to be found, like the phoBnix in Arabia, but one ; 
or the Philadelphi in Arays, never above two r''— and therefore 
he " will have Endymion.*** The oracle written on the marble 
pillar runs : " When she whose figure is of all the perfectest and 
never to be measured ; always one, yet never the same ; still 
inconstant, but never varying ; shall come and kiss Endymion 
in his sleep, he shall then rise — else never." The meaning of 
the response is obvious : " Is not Cynthia of all circles the most 
absolute, &c. ? — ^then who can it be but Cynthia, whose virtues, 
being all divine, must needs bring things to pass that be mira- 
culous ?" Comforted by this discovery, Eumenides turns his 
face homewards ; and, accompaQied by Geron, at length reaches 
the court of Cynthia. Meanwhile, Zontes has returned from 
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Greece, bringing with bim Pythagoras, and Pantaliou from 
Egypt, attended by Gyptes. 

Gorsites in the interim has become deeply enamoured of his 
fair prisoner ; and she, still doating on the victim of her malice, 
and anxious once more to behold him, even in his wretched 
plight, takes advantage of her gaoler'^s passion, and enjoins him 
the formidable task of " removing Endymion's body by force, 
and conveying him into some obscure cave by policy 5" pro- 
mising him for reward that ^' he only shall possess her as a 
lover, and, in spite of malice, have her for a wife." He under- 
takes the task, but with fear and trembling lest '' Cynthia dis- 
cover their love and both perish ; for nothing pleaseth her but 
the &imess of virginity." There is nothing, however, at this 
time fiurther from the lady''s thoughts than to frdfil her engage- 
ment. She smiles to herself at the simplicity of Gorsites, '^ whom, 
being A man, she has set about a task which the gods themselves 
cannot perform. Little dost thou know," quoth she, "how 
heavy his head lies, how hard his fortune ; but such shifts must 
women have to deceive men, and, under colour of things easie, 
intreat that which is impossible ; otherwise we should be cum- 
bered with importunities, oaths, sighs, letters, and all imple- 
ments of love, which, to one resolved to the contrary, are most 
loathsome." Having satisfied her conscience with this com- 
fortable doctrine, she withdraws ; and, whilst she " is within, 
and laughing with the other ladies at Gorsites," he, poor, simple 
gentleman, is tugging at the Lmumf bank to lift the body of 
Endymion, which, heavier than lead and immoveable as if nailed 
to the spot, resists his efforts to stir it. In this predicament, 
whilst he is only fearM of " the watch which Gynthia com- 
monly setteth, that Endymion may have no wrong," he is 
beset by a troop of vigilant feiries, who pinch him till (strange 
effect of such a soothing process !) he falls fast asleep ; where- 
upon they kiss Endymion and depart, leaving the baffled ina- 
morato black and blue in every part, a spectacle of ridicule to 
the whole court. 
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The story now begins to draw to a close. The sages of Greece 
and Egypt hare consulted on the case. Their arts are vain. 
They agree that Endymion''s strange sleep is the work of 
enchantment, and pronounce that it cannot be undone, "till 
she that did it die, or the heavens show some means more mira- 
culous f ^ and Floscula, another lady of Cynthia^s train, whose 
unobtrusive affection for Endymion has often, in the course of 
the drama, manifested itself in strokes of scarcely perceptible 
tenderness, laments that " spite should have been able to devise 
a mischief so monstrous as to make him dead with life, and 
living altogether dead." " When others,'*' quoth she, " number 
their years, their hours, their minutes, and step to age by stairs, 
thou only hast thy years and times in a cluster, being old before 
thou rememberest thou wast young.*" The return of Eumenides, 
however, brings a happier prospect. By this time, forty years 
are supposed to have elapsed since the opening of the drama : 
twenty, to wit, ere Eumenides meets with Greron, and twenty 
consumed in his return 5 so that when Cynthia, " desirous to 
know the experiment of her own virtue, and willing to ease his 
hard fortune,^' resuscitates the sleeper with a kiss, it is little 
wonder he should " doubt whether this should be his own body, 
his curled locks being turned to grey hairs, and his strength to 
a dying weakness, having waxed old, and not knowing it.*"" 

The guilt of Tellus is now speedily detected by means of 
Bagoa, a subordinate agent employed by Dipsas in the enchant- 
ment. Cynthia sits in judgment on the criminals. Tellus 
confesses that " Endymion, in the prime of his youth, so ra- 
vished her heart, that, too tender to withstand such a divine 
Airy, she yielded to love ; that he, as Aill of art as wit, by 
questions wrung from her the secret with which her heart was 

■ It was a common fetch of Elizabeth's courliersy when labouring under 
her displeasure j to affect sickness, to move the royal compassion, and in- 
stant recovery on the restoration of her favour^ to testify the miraculous 
power of their 8overei(;n balm. It was an art in which Leicester was not 
unpractised. See the case of Mr. Edward Dier> Lodgers Illustr,, W., 100. 
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ready to burst out ; and, seeing the depths of her affections, 
swore that hers, in respect of his, were as fumes to i^Stna, val- 
leys to Alps, ants to eagles 5 and, finally, that discovering, by 
his melancholy and desperate terms, his cursing his stars, the 
heavens, the world, his irretrievable passion for Cynthia . she, 
forgetting herself and her sex, fell into an unnatural hatred,'*'* and 
wrought the affliction of Endymion. Endymion, called upon to 
answer whether it were true what Tellus said, admits it '' in all 
things but in that she said he loved and swore to honour her ;'*'* 
and being again questioned by Cynthia whether "there was 
such a time as, for the love of herself, he did vow himself to 
death, and in respect of it loathed his life,'*'* he confesses, on the 
assurance that she " will not avenge it with hate,"*^ that he hath 
" honov/red her highness above all the world ; but to stretch it 
so far as to call it l(yee he never durst : none pleased his eye but 
Cynthia, none delighted his ears but Cynthia, none possessed 
his heart but Cynthia ; he has forsaken all to follow Cynthia, 
and stands ready to die if it please Cynthia. The gods have 
set such a difference between their states, that all [on his part] 
must be duty, loyalty, and reverence ; nothing (without her 
highness vouchsafe) be termed love. He will spend his spirits, 
and to himself (that no creature may hear) softly call it love ; 
and if any urge him to utter [aloud] what he whispers, then will 
he name it honour.'' Cynthia graciously permits his " honour- 
able respect to be christened love in him, and her reward for it 
favour 5 '*' bids him " persevere in loving her who has studied to 
win all, and keep such as she has won ;"*' and promises that, 
"if he continue as he has begun, he shall find that Cynthia 
shineth not upon him in vain.'*'* Animated by this kindness, 
Endymion feels his " youth renewed, his joints strengthened, 
and his mouldy hairs moulted" — ^all by the virtues of Cynthia, 
" into whose hands the balance that weigheth time and fortune 
is committed.'" Cynthia is astonished to find him young again, 
and now thinks it a pity to execute her vengeance on his ene- 
mies. Tellus asks pardon, praying only to be " suffered still 
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to wish him well ; ^^ and Floscula modestly ^' rejoices to see him 
in his former state.*" Eumenides now bethinks him of his mis- 
tress Semele ; but she, ^' of all women the most froward, as he 
of all creatures the most fond,^^ has been long 8ince-*-in punish- 
ment of her unkind reflections on Endymion^s misfortunes- 
debarred the use of her tongue by Cynthia. She consequently 
remains silent and dissatisfied, until, released from heir enforced 
taciturnity, she shews her womanish resentment — the q>reUB 
injmriafcrmcB — against the bhoice which Eumenides had made 
at the well. " He is no feithiul lover, madam,^^ quoth she, 
^^ for then he would have asked his mistress.'^ At the entreaty 
of Cynthia, however, she relents, and accepts Eumenides. 

Tellus has next to be disposed of. Endymion she cannot have, 
for '^ he is vowed to a service from which death cannot remove 
him ; '" but Corsites still " casts lovely looks upon her : '^ as the 
condition of her pardon, she rewards his zeal with her hand ; 
and having, during her seclusion at the castle in the desert, 
^^ wrought the picture of Endymion, so much as that picture 
cometh to, she is permitted to possess and play withal.^^ Dipsas 
turns out to be the wife of Qeron, who had afflicted himself with 
a voluntary exile of fifty years, on account of her temper, and 
is restored to her husband'^s affections, on condition of '^ renounc- 
ing both substance and shadow of her most horrible and hateM 
trade/^ Bagoa, whom Dipsas, in revenge for the discovery of 
Endymion's enchantment, had metamorphosed into a willow, is, 
by Cynthia's virtue, restored to her proper shape, and married 
to Sir Tophas. Pythagoras, " prrferring in Cynthia's court to 
spend ten years than in Greece an hour,'' and G-yptes, choosing 
" rather to live by the sight of Cynthia, than by the possessing 
of all Egypt," are content to "fell from the vain follies of phi- 
losophers to such virtues as are there practised," and continue 
to be entertained by Cynthia, who is '* no stepmother to stran- 
gers : " and the scene closes to the contentment of all parties. 

It is, methinks, impossible to compare this outline of the 
play with the sketch of the Countess of Sheffield's story, given 
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in the foregoing part of this essay, without coming to the con- 
clusion that the one is a dramatic representation of the other. 
The aUegorj, loosely thrown oyer the real adyenture— like the 
incognito sometimes assumed by persons of distinction, less for 
concealment itself than for the conyenience and freedom implied 
in the form of concealment — is for the most part so trans- 
parent, that he who runs may read the reality. If to us, who 
at this distance of time would discern its meaning, some portions 
be obscure, we may be certain that, to those cotemporary eyes 
which witnessed the foots, and were familiar with the details, 
all was clear and intelligible. That Cynthia was drawn as a 
flattering picture of Queen Elizabeth there cannot be a doubt : * 
and the story, adroitly engrafted on the old mythological &ble, 
is just as eyidently some incident occurring in her time and 
court, in which she was deeply and personally interested. With 
this story, the clandestine marriage of the Earl of Leicester 
with the Lady Douglas Howard, Ooimtess of Sheffield, pend- 
ing his suit for the hand of his royal mistress, and the conse- 
quences of that hazardous engagement, correspond as closely 
as truths in general are found to correspond with the fictions 
into which they may be woyen by poets and writers of romance, 
and fiimish a perfect due to its allegorical meaning. The fects 
are moulded with such art into a fable ; the offensiye realities 
so smoothed down into agreeable possibilities ; the &ults of the 
loyer are so dexterously concealed, or *' discreetly cast into the 
shade ; ^^ the claims of the humbler mistress so mystified, and 
the charms and yirtues of the Soyereign Lady painted in such 
bright and glowing colours, that the representation (fiiUy war- 
ranted by the fashion of the times) could not haye failed of 
being most gratifying to the two great personages whom it was 
the Poet's object to please. 

The dramatic tale is, in fact, precisely such a yersion of the 

a " Lyly contrives," says the highest modem authority on such matters^ 
" without the exercise of much ingenuity, to make Queen Elizabeth his 
heroine." — History of Dramatic Poetry, by J. P. Collier, Esq., iii., 179. 
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domestic story as we may well imagine Leicester would willingly 
have imposed upon the Queen ; and such again as the Queen, 
partial to him, and vain to an excess of her personal perfections, 
would gladly have believed herself, and as gladly have credited by 
the world. Endymion's ambition loves Cynthia, but his prudence 
dares not call it love. His passion fires him for Tellus, but his 
discretion forbids him to reveal it. His love for Tellus, therefore, 
is nothing but the mask of his love for Cynthia ! Who does not 
perceive in this the very position which Leicester occupied with 
respect to EUzabeth and the Lady Douglas Sheffield! The 
secret, however, breaks out. The jealousy of the concealed 
mistress cannot contain itself. The arts of malicious women 
prevail ; the mystery is bruited at court ; and the fortunes of 
Endymion are clouded. He sleeps for forty years upon the 
bank of Lunary : he becomes old and grey-headed : an attempt 
is made to remove him from the Lunary bank into a dcirk caioe^ 
but it fails : he is relieved by the interposition of his friend 
Eumenides 5 he is raised from his unhappy condition by Cyn- 
thia; and, restored to her grace, he resumes his youth and 
beauty. Have we not, in those circumstances, intelligible 
figures of the discovery of Leicester's amour, and the disgrace 
which followed it ; of his imprisonment at Grremmch^ and his 
threatened committal to the Tower; of the friendly interference 
of the Earl of Sussex, and of Leicester'^s restoration to the 
confidence of Elizabeth ? Tellus finally resigns her claim to 
Endymion, and is wedded to Corsites. Did not the unhappy 
wedlock of the Lady Douglas with the perfidious Leicester find 
its termination in her marriage with Sir Edward Stafford f The 
concluding trait of this parallel is not the least significant. 
Tellus, in her painfiil seclusion at the castle in the desert, had 

t> Oreenwich was the birth-place and favourite residence of Elizabeth. 
It \8, therefore, pointedly and appropriately represented by the bank of 
Lunary, or inoonwort, a plant sacred to Cynthia, and called after her 
name. The *' dark cave " may properly figure the gloomy state-prison, 
the Tower, 
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" wrought a picture of Endymion ; '' and, on her marriage with 
Gorsites, ^^ so much of Endymion as tkat picture cometit to^'' 
she is allowed to " possess and flay vdthal.^'* Alas ! who is 
not reminded by this circumstance of the imagery and the very 
language of the deserted Dido : — 

Saltern si qua mihi de te suscepta fuisset 
Ante fugam soboles ; si quis mihi parvulus aula 
Luderet Aeneas^ qui te tamen ore re/erret ; 
Noo equidem omnino capta ac deserta viderer : 

or who can forget that the son, of whom the Lady Douglas was 
secretly delivered at Leicester's castle of Sheen, in Surrey, was 
not only brought up by her in the privacy of her concealed mar- 
riage, but l^ in her cha/rge and protection after her marriage 
with Sir Edward Stafford ! 

So far, then, we may, with almost certainty, cast the d/ra- 
matis personcB thus : — 

Cynthia Queen Elizabeth. 

Endymion .... The Earl of Leicester. 

Tellus The Countess of ShefBeld. 

jjORSiTES .... Sir Edward Stafford. 

EuMENiDES .... The Earl of Sussex. 

And here — ^before touching on the secondary characters of the 
piece — it may be proper to dispose of an objection or two that 
may be started against the assignment I have made. With 
respect to Cynthia and Endymion, I believe the more careftiUy 
the play is examined, the more clear it will become that, in 
ascribing them respectively to Elizabeth and Leicester, I have 
truly interpreted the mind of the Poet. To those I can anti- 
cipate no objection. But of Tellus it may be said, that whereas 
she represents herself as a " poor, credulous virgin,''' when 
betrayed by the arts of Endymion, the Lady Douglas Sheffield 
was a married woman ere her intrigue with Leicester commenced, 
and a widow ere she was his wife. To this I reply that, in 
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works of fiction, we must not expect a rigid oonfonnity with the 
facts they shadow forth. A harmony in essentials is all that 
is requisite 5 and a greater exactnesB would mar the design of 
the Poet, which) in part, implies concealment.^ If it would be 
indecorous to exhibit the real names of the parties, it would be 
no less indecent to point them out, under fictitious names, by 
such a minute and thorough correspondence of circumstances 
as would inevitably identify the dramatic characters with their 
private originals, and thus leave no chance of escape or evasion. 
It is not essential to a love-intrigue that the lady should be a 
wife or a widow ; and nothing more was essential to Lylie^s 
design, than that there should be a secret intrigue. If the un- 
married condition of Endymion'^s paramour should appear to 
mitigate the guilt of her lover, or even give to the Lady Douglas 
or her friends scope for denying that she was the person figured 
under the character of Tellus, it was proper and considerate in 
the Poet to have left this loophole. 

So again with respect to Eumenides, who is represented all 
through as the feithftil fiiend of Endymion — ^whereas the Earl 
of Sussex was at times the bitter enemy of Leicester, and seldom, 
except in appearance, his warm friend. I answer, as before, it 
was not essential to the Poet^s design to represent the real state 
of feeling between those rival courtiers. All that his object 
required was the act of generous and disinterested friendship by 
which Sussex did actually release Leicester from his difficulties, 
and smooth the way for his restoration to the confidence and 
affection of his Boyal Mistress. On more occasions than one 
had Elizabeth to interpose her good offices between those haughty 
rivals ; and, in one instance at least, induced them to embrace 
in her presence, and vow an eternal amity. Lylie was too adroit 
a flatterer not to take advantage of such circumstances to dan- 
dle and cherish the idea of the " miraculous virtues of Cynthia 
swaying all things '' to her will. For him it was sufficient that, 
in the one case, there was a secret mistress, in the other, a friend 

*^ "Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima veris" — is the canon of Horace. 
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in need. More were surplusage ; and, if the omission of that 
surplusage were likely to render his fiction the more agreeable, 
he had the Poet^s license to use his discretion. 

Lastly, it may be objected that Corsites is represented as an 
aged warrior of great renown ; whereas, historically (as far as 
I can find), Sir JSchard Stafford is known to us only in the 
peaceM capacity of an ambassador. It is sufficient to reply, 
that the one character is not inconsistent with the other ; and 
that having, perhaps, in his youth earned the honours of knight- 
hood by aome diBtinguishfid exploit in arms, he might, at a more 
advanced age^ have found reward and employment for his talents 
and experience in the diplomatic service of his country. Whe- 
ther the Lady Douglas, previous to her marriage with him, 
were ever consigned to his custody, is one of the minuter cir- 
cumstances of the story upoa which I have not been able to find 
any infi)rmation. Considering, however, Elizabeth^s general 
treatment of ladies and gentlemen presuming to meditate wed- 
lock without her ccmsent,^^ it is by no means improbable that 
something of the kind was the fact ; and if in other respects 
the fiction agree with the reality, we have no reason to doubt 

A Elizabeth would fain have prevented the marriage of Daroley {** her 
subject ") with the Queeo of Scots. She interposed more effectually between 
that lady and the Duke of Norfolk. She was highly indigoant at the mar- 
riage of Lady Lennox's son with the Countess of Shrewsbury's daughter, 
and punished both mothers with a long imprisonment. — Lodge's Illustr,, 
ii., 123. Burghley declined a marriage between his daughter and the Earl 
of Shrewsbury's son, ''lest it might offend the Queen, and render him 
suspected." — Ibid., 133. The favoitrite Essex fell under lier Majesty's severe 
displeasure for marrying, and his wife was ordered to '' live very retired in 
her mother's house," in 1590. — Ibid., ii., 11, 16. Lad}^ Bridget Manners, 
and Robert Tyrwhit, of Kelilby, incurred matrimony in 1594, and were 
''in a sort committed." — y^tW., iii., 65. And, to mention no more, the 
Earl of Southampton long marred his prospects of the royal favour with his 
"too much familiarity in courting the faire Mistress Varnon;" and, when 
married, both bride and bridegroom felt the severity of the Queen's resent- 
ment in a long imprisonment. — Sidney Papers, i., 348. 
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it in this. We know that Leicester kept this lady remote froni 
the court— sometimes at one of his castles, and sometimes at 
another, but always in the country. This seclusion is not un- 
happily indicated by the banishment of Tellus to the easUe in 
the desert : and as this Sir Edward Stafford appears to have been 
nothing more than a creature of Leicester'^s, it is by no means 
improbable that in such circumstances the lady was placed, fer 
the better assurance of her secrecy, under his MendljiurTeiUance, 
In this case, indeed, the banishment would have been imposed 
by Leicester ; whereas in the drama it is the act of the Queen. 
But the banishment from court to the castle in the desert was 
the fact which sufficed for Lylie^s purpose ; and he was entitled, 
in virtue of the Poet^s prerogative, to dispose of it as beet suited 
the exigencies of his &ble. 

With a single exception — ^hereafter to be specially noticed — 
the rest of the dramatis personoe throw no light on our principal 
object of illustration — ^the Vision of Oberon, Whoever, there- 
fore, is impatient for the result, or unwilling to accompany me 
through an investigation more curious than necessary, will do 
well to overleap the intervening pages until he shall find the 
direct inquiry resumed with the character of Floscula.® But 
there are, perhaps, not a few who will concur with me in think- 
ing that, for all its Euphuism^ this singular drama is worthy of 
the fiiUest development which the obscure hints it affords, and 
the waste of cotemporary evidence, will admit of its receiving. 
Its leading events and principal characters we have found to be 
historical ; the inference suggests itself that the remainder, if 
not entitled to the dignity of history, may at least be possessed 
of biographical interest ; and if such be the case, an attempt to 
recover the originals cannot be deemed either idle or insipid. 
I am free to confess, however, that as the characters diminish 
in importance, the lights by which we view them become more 
faint, and their own features more vague 5 and that the arche- 
types of those subordinates do not appear ascertainable on such 

» Page 75, seq. 
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sure data as have hitherto guided our conclusions respecting the 
principals. Such as they are, however, I may still be pardoned 
if, on a subject so novel and curious, and stating the conjectural 
nature of my inferences, I presume to invest those shadowy 
existences with ^' a local habitation and a name/^ 

The character next in importance to those which I have 
assigned to their respective originals is Semele. She is one of 
the train of Cynthia, and her qualities apparently not very ami- 
able. She is, we are told by her lover, " of all women the most 
firoward, while he is of all creatures the most fond.*" Her tongue, 
and her undisguised enmity to Endymion, bring her into trou- 
ble. She is sentenced to an involuntary silence, as a punish- 
ment for her sneers at his calamity. But this lady is the beloved 
of Eumenides, and finally becomes his wife — a circumstance 
greatly mitigating the unfevourable aspect of her character ; for 
we may fairly assume that the virtuous and high-minded lover 
could not so intensely admire a mistress whose disposition was 
really harsh, and whose qualities held no correspondence with 
his own. These circumstances may give us a clue to the person 
really intended. The Earl of Sussex (to whom we have already 
assigned the part of Eumenides) was twice married : first, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of South- 
ampton ; and secondly, to Frances, daughter of Sir William 
Sidney,' the illustrious foundress of Sidney College, Cambridge.^ 
He died in 1583. His widow survived him six years. She is, 
therefore, in all probability, the lady intended by Semele 5 and 
if her marriage with the Earl of Sussex took place in or about 
the period (a fact which I have not been able to ascertain) when 
Leicester, in disgrace, was relieved by the disinterested friend- 
ship of that nobleman, then have we the real event shadowed 
put in the loves of Eumenides and Semele ; and then shall we 
be able truly to appreciate the generosity of the sacrifice made 

^ Dugdale's Baronage of England, in art, Sussex. 
e Camden's An. Eliz., 1583. 

P 
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at the well, when the lover, instead of asking the hand of his 
mistress, sought only the restoration of his friend. Upon this 
Supposition, too, the waywardness and spleen which character- 
ize Semele are clearly explicable, and easy to be reconciled with 
the virtues and good qualities of the excellent original. In this 
ease, her treatment of Endymion is natural. The Lady Frances 
was niece to Sir Henry Sidney, consequently first cousin to the 
celebrated Sir Philip, and naturally interested in his fortunes. 
Now Sir Philip Sidney was the nephew of Leicester, and his 
heir-at-law if he died without issue. A remark of Parsons^s 
will best explain why so near a relative as the Lady Frances 
should have endeavoured to thwart Leicester in any matrimo- 
nial engagement, the issue of which would have intercepted Sir 
Philip's expectations : " But this controversy, whether the mar- 
riage be good or no,'' says he,^ " I leave it to be tried hereafter, 
between my young Lord of Denbeigh and Master Philip Sidney, 
whom the same most concemeth, for that it is likely to deprive 
him of a good inheritance."" It is true that Parsons here speaks 
of the issue of Leicester's marriage with the Countess of Essex ; 
but, as the same would have been true of his marriage with the 
Countess of Sheffield, we perceive good reason why the Lady 
Frances Sidney should have been prejudiced against the con- 
nexion. The petulance of Semele with respect to Endymion, 
t£ it shadow out those circumstances, is natural and excusable. 
Again : if we take into account the well-known repugnance 
of Elizabeth to the marriage of her courtiers, and the difficulty 
of obtaining her permission to marry, we shall find little of an 
unreasonable/esentment in the pique displayed by Semele whiBU, 
coying with Cynthia's unexpected consideration, she assumed 
an air of indifference and repulse, saying, '^ He is no true lover, 
madam, for then he would have asked for his mistress." On 
the supposition that the Earl of Sussex and the Lady Frances 
Sidney stood towards each other as Eumenides and Semele, 

^ Secret Memoirs^ p. 29. 
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the petty waywardness of such conduct is not only natural, but 
reconcileable with the kindliest disposition. 

As for the "fix)wardness'' complained of by her lover, we 
find it, upon further inquiry, nothing more than that resenre 
and difficulty with which ladies at all times — not to confine it 
to the rigid prudery of a maiden^s court — ^have deemed it proper 
to enhance their charms. What though she be '^ of all women 
the most fix>ward, as he of all creatures the most fond,^^ is not 
Enmenides aware that, ^' if all virtuous ladies should yield to 
all that be loving, or all amiable gentlewomen entertain all that 
be amorous, their virtues would be accounted vices, and their 
beauties deformities i'^ and so &r is he fi*om accounting a more 
complaisant humour a blessing, that in his extremity he '' prays 
that, when next he meets with his fidr Semele, fortune may 
dash his delight with some light disgrace, lest, embracing sweet- 
ness beyond measure, he may take a surfeit without recure : 
yea, let her practise her accustomed coyness,'*^ quoth this chi- 
valrous lover, ^^ that I may diet myself upon my desires ; other- 
wise the fulness of my joys wiU diminish the sweetness, and I 
shall perish by them before I possess them.*"^ 

ShLd »,j mqnirer, m». ?.*„.« lk«, rny^H ».ert«n 
th. dat, of IJx-. ^i M.™ge, h. ^'d*™™, «,, 
point ; and if it concur with the period (more or less extended) 
through which the transactions shadowed out in the Endy- 
mion extend, it will confirm my conjecture as to the person of 
Semele : if otherwise, nobody will be better satisfied than myself 
with the dispersion of this fimcy. 

The characters next in importance and activity are Dipsas, 
and her husband Greron : for if her part in the calamity of 
Endymion be prominent, his, in the restoration, is scarcely 
inferior. 

That the eclipse which Endymion (or his archetype, Leicester) 
suffered was caused by the malicious gossip of female tongues, 
is intimated with sufficient distinctness in several passages of 
the drama. Thus Dipsas inquires of Tellus " if she would have 

F 2 
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that Oynthia should mistrust him, or be jealous of him without 
colour : ""^ and Tellus informs her that " seeing her love to Endy- 
mion, though unspotted, cannot be accepted, the only thing she 
craves is that his truth to Cynthia, though unspeakable, may 
be suspected.'*' Again ; Tellus and Semele, speaking mali- 
ciously of Endymion in Cynthia's presence, are by her rebuked 
and threatened : " What ! *" quoth she, " have we here before our 
face these unseemly and malapert outbreaks i I will tame your 
tongues^ and make your speeches answerable to your duties, else 
will banish you both my presence and the world.'' Tellus is 
subsequently banished to the castle in the desert, " to make her 
tongue an example of unrecoverable displeasure," and to shoW 
" what punishment long tongues have ;" and Semele's tongue is 
committed " close prisoner to her mouth for a twelvemonth, on 
penalty of forfeiting it if she speak." Dipsas was the chief 
agent in effecting the calamity of Endymion ; and, if the view 
just taken be correct, her real enchantment and sorceries con- 
sisted of malicious reports and scandalous insinuations. She is 
a very wicked and hateftil character, and notorious for mischiefe 
of this kind. Her evil arts had estranged her husband from 
her ; and, while she continues to haunt the court of Cynthia, 
he is compelled to absent himself, and wander in the desert for 
fifty years. 

Now the celebrated Earl of Shrewsbury (in whose custody 
the unhappy Queen of Scots was imprisoned) and his Countess 
lived for many years on terms precisely similar to those of 
Geron and Dipsas, and for the same miserable cause. Lady 
Shrewsbury was a thorough shrew : her temper and her tongue 
were equally ungovernable ; and her occasional access to the 
court — from which, on pretence of the vigilance requisite to 
secure his prisoner, he was sedulously debarred — gave her fre^ 
quent opportunities of making mischief by her tongue amongst 
all parties, not sparing the Queen, much less her unfortunate hus- 
band. In his letters to Leicester,* Shrewsbury complains of " his 

» Lodge's liiustratlons, ii., 293-309. 
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wyked and malysyous wyfe'^s'^ sowing dissentions between him- 
self and his children ; and laments her Majesty'^s having taken 
part with his lady against him, without having " thorowly 
weyed of it.**' Writing to Lord Burghley,^ he complains that, 
" since his cominge into the countrie, his wief and her children 
hath not ceased to infomie her Ma**® most sclanderouslie of 
him, that he hath broken her Highnes** ordre;" and, on the 
whole, concludes, " it were better they lyved as they doe,**' i. e. 
separate. Again ; writing to the same noble lord, and, per- 
ceiving " what untrew surmyses hath and is dely inventyd by 
his wief and hur children of him,*'*' he demands an inquiry into 
his conduct, and hopes to prove that his " doing and delyngs 
hath been such*" as he could " wysh his wyfe and hur impes, 
whom he knowes to be his mortal enemyes, might dely see 
into;** 

The dates of those letters range between May, 1583, and 
October, 1585. But still earlier, in 1582, we find him com- 
plaining to Walsingham^ of slanders invented against him with 
reference to his royal prisoner. " Amongst y« rest of my false 
accusations,'^ quoth he, " Y' Hon'^ knoweth y* I have been 
touched w*^ sum undutyfiill respectes touchinge the Q. of Scotts ; 
but I am very well able to pve she hath shewed her selfe an 
enemye unto me ; and that I trust will sufficiently clere me."*' 
Camden,! noticing this slander, imputes it to " the false accu- 
sations of his [Shrewsbury's] ill-conditioned wife ;'*'* and Fuller, 
in his Worthies," says that " it was reported of the Countess 
that, coming to court, and Queen Elizabeth demanding how 
the Queen of Scots did, she said, ' Madam, she cannot do ill 
while she is with my husband, and I begin to grow jealous, they 
are so great together.' " There was probably not a shadow of 
truth in this scandal : Mary, nevertheless, was forthwith re» 

J Lodge's Illustrations, ii., 317-318. 

k Ibid., ii., 289. 

1 Camden's An. Eliz., 1584. 

m Collins's Peerage, 4th edition, i., 298. 
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moved from the custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury," and trans- 
ferred to the hands of Sir Amyas Paulet and others. 

It was not her husband and the Queen of Scots alone that 
this restless woman slandered: Leicester and Elizabeth fell 
equally under the unsparing license of her tongue. 

Mary felt acutely the calumnies just noticed, and bitterly did 
she complain of them. " I have twice written to you amply," 
says she to Monsieur Manvissi^re, the French ambassador at 
London,^ '^concerning these abominable reports circulated of 
my conversation with the Earl of Shrewsbury, issuing only 
from his good wife, of whom I shall be constrained to take hold 
with all openness, if the Queen of England will not clear me 
from this calumny,'^'* &c. It was, probably, in pursuance of 
this threat, and with a view either of opening the eyes of Eli- 
zabeth to the perfidy and wickedness of this universal calumni- 
ator, or of shewing how easy the task of recrimination had been, 
that Mary, with more candour than prudence, revealed to Eli* 
zabeth some of the many odious and scandalous stories that had 
been told to her by the Countess of Shrewsbury. " According 
to my promise and your desire,^^ quoth she, in her letter to 
the Virgin Queen,P " I declare unto you now, with regret that 
such things have been canvassed, but in all sincerity, and with- 
out any passion (for the truth of which I call Qod to \ntness)| 
that the Countess of Shrewsbury told me what follows concern- 
ing you pretty nearly in the same terms ; to the greater part 
of which I protest my reply — at the same time reprehending 
that lady for thinking or talking so licentiously of you — was, 

T^ This imputation seems to have weighed painfully on the noble Earl's 
mind : we can otherwise hardly account for the posthumous vindication of 
his honour contained in his monumental inscription : *' Quod licet a male* 
volis propter suspectam cum captiva Regina fieimiliaritatem saepius male 
audiverit," &c. — Kennet's Memoirs of the CavendUh Family, p. 67 $ 
Collins's Peerage, ii., 419. 

o Histoire d'Elizabeth Reine d'Angleterre par Mademoiselle de Keralio, 
V. 361 ; also, MSS. Harl., No. 1582., fol. 313. 

P Burghley Papers by Murdin^ i.^ 560. 
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that I did not believe it. Nor do I believe it now ; for I know 
the disposition of the Countess, and with what a spirit she was 
then excited against you.''^ She then proceeds to detail a series 
of the most infamous stories reported to her by Lady Shrews- 
bury respecting the conduct of Elizabeth with Leicester, Hatton, 
the Earl of Oxford, and ^' others of the reabn ;'*'* as also with 
Monsieur Simier (the Duke of Anjou^s ambassador), and with 
the Duke himself, none of which would bear transplantation into 
our cooler pages. No character was safe from her tongue. We 
have no direct proof of her intermeddling in the scandalous 
intrigue between Leicester and the Lady Douglas Sheffield } 
but we have positive evidence that it reached her ears^ ; and we 
may fairly assume that she who could not spare Leicester with 
the Queen would not be more abstemious on his amours with 
the Countess of Sheffield. It is highly probable therefore that, 
on some occasion or other, she was the mischief-maker in this 
case 5 the Dypsas whose sorcery blighted the fortunes of Endy- 
mion for a season : and, if this be so, it follows that the vene- 
rable and afflicted Geron represents the unhappy husband — ^the 
Earl of Shrewsbury — who, says Camden,' " in those ticklish 
times, made a shift to assert his honour and make good his 
trust, for fifteen years together, against all the machinations 
and slanders of the court party and the ill-conduct of his second 
wife, to such a degree, that he left behind him the double cha- 
racter of a wise man and faithful statesman, and a brave and 
worthy commander."*' This character corresponds with that of 
Geron in the drama : and the circumstances of his life — such 
as were essential to Lylie's purpose — are indicated with that 
degree of resemblance in which an allegory commonly agrees 
with its prototype. G^ron is an exile — a wanderer : that is, 

4 Extract from Gilbert Talbot's letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury, quoted 
at p. 42. This Gilbert was^ in faet, kept at the court by his parents, with 
a view of his reporting to the Earl the proceedings of his enemies, and to 
the Countess the gossip of her friends. 

r Annals of Eliz., 1590. 
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he is absent from the court of Cynthia ^ he is a wanderer — but 
where ? We are not told. He is met by Eumenides, not in 
Thessaly, but somewhere on his way to Thessaly ; and we are 
entitled to assume his wanderings did not extend beyond the 
realms of Cynthia. He had been fifty years away : but this 
exaggeration, like the forty years of Endymion'*s trance, indi- 
cates, in the court language of the time, nothing more than the 
intolerable agony and weariness of being estranged for a mo- 
ment from the sight of her, respecting whom the sternest Cato 
of her times would have thought it no unsuitable hyperbole to 
exclaim : — 

. . . . a day — an hour in Cynthia's presence. 
Is worth a whole eternity of absence,* 

We should not much miscalculate, therefore, were we to interpret 
the fifty years of Geron'^s exile by the fift;een of Shrewsbury's 
estrangement from the court ; nor defraud Endymion of one 
day of his preternatural slumber, were we to measure his forty 
years on the lunary bank by the forty days, or perhaps forty 
hours, during which Leicester was a prisoner in the little tower 
in the garden of Greenwich. 

But to return to the parallel between Geron and Shrewsbury, 
Geron was separated from his wife for many years : so was the 
Earl of Shrewsbury ; and both for the same cause — an evil 
tongue. " There is nothing,**' says the penitent Dipsas, " so much 

8 The amatory language of Donne, then a young cotemporary poet, will 
best teach us the measure of those interminable apogees from the beati6c 
vision : — 

" For the first twenty years since yesterday, 

I scarce believed that thou couldst bee away : 

For forty more, I fed on favours past, 

And forty on hopes that thou wouldst they might last. 

Tears drowned one hundred ; and sighes blew out two : 

A thousand, I did neither thinke nor doe — 

Or not divide — all being one thought of you : 

Yet call not this long life." 
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tormenteth my rented and ransacked thoughts as that, in the 
prime of my husband^s youth, I divorced him by my devilish 
arts.*" We know that, for several years before his death, the Earl 
lived separate from his Countess. Whether they were finally 
reconciled is uncertain, and not very probable, although William 
Overton, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, took some pains to 
-bring it about. His beautifiil letter on the subject is dated 
12th October, 1590.* The Earl died on the 18th November 
following. Considering the temper of the lady, however, it is 
by no means improbable that, ere the final and irrevocable 
seplu'ation, there were others of a more fitftd and temporary 
duration, which might have been closed by the authority of the 
Queen, or the good offices of mutual friends ; and, if this were 
the case (as in point of &>ct it was), it is quite supposable that 
one of those estrangements, ending in a reconciliation effected 
by Elizabeth, is figured out in the separation of Dipsas and 
Geron in Lylie's allegorical drama. 

But I should be sorry to mislead any one by this professed 
conjecture. The lights which conduct us through it are shadowy 
enough. I hesitate whether the dates of Leicester'^s intrigue 
audits development harmonize with those of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury's domestic unhappiness ; nor have I been able to ascertain 
precisely over what length of time they are respectively spread. 
I think, indeed, that for some portion of both they must have 
been coincident ; and I cannot set a limit to the license to 
which Lylie might deem himself entitled with events so conti* 
guous (even if they were no more) with a view of avaiUng him- 
self of the agency of so notorious and probable a mischief-maker 
as the Countess of Shrewsbury. I have had my guess, as others 
are entitled to have ; and I commit it to the reader, less in the 
confidence of success, than to shew to other adventurers in our 
archaeological literature, by my example, that the ice is broken 

^ Lodge's Illustrations, iii.> 3-21. 
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up, and the sea sufficiently open to warrant a further search for 
this north-west passage. 

There is in this drama— as in all the dramatic performances 
of Ljlie— another and an inferior group of characters, little con- 
cerned in the action of the play, but hunting in couples on their 
own account. These are Sir Tophas, ^' a silly braggart,^^ and 
Epiton, his page ; Samias and Dares, pages of Endymion and 
Eumenides ; and Scintilla and Fayilla, apparently waiting- 
maids on some of the ladies. If this group be not introduced 
merely to extend the acts to their proper length, and fill up the 
intervals of the more serious action with a grotesque kind of 
merriment, I should suspect that the principal of them — Sir 
Tophas— was a caricature of some enemy, personal or literary, 
of the author, whom he wished to expose to ridicule. He is an 
absurd '' miUtarist,'' and a walking rampart of weapons and 
artillery, to shoot ^' larks and wrens.*^^ He is ^^ all Mars and 
Ars ;^ a foolish scholar, and quotes Latin ; a poet, and makes 
yerses, '^ some long, and some short ; the first called from the 
thumb to the little finger ; the second, from the little finger to the 
elbow : and some he hath made to reach to the crown of his 
head, and down again to the sole of the foot.''^ He is a loyer, 
and would fain marry Dipsas, but contents himself with Bagoa, 
In Lylie^s affected allegory, such a character might well be 
taken to represent some pugnacious, pedantic critic, scurrilous, 
malicious (or thought so by those who had suffered from his 
pen), and ridiculous, who, in his turn, was to be made to feel 
the reprisals of an angry wit. It is with great diffidence I throw 
out the idea that — under a more searching examination than I 
have been able to give it — ^this strange caricature may turn out 
to be Stephen Gossm, who had, in 1579, brought on himself die 
special indignation of the dramatic wits by his ^' plesaunt in- 
uective against Poets, Pipers, Plaiers, Jesters, and such like 
Oaterpillers of a Oommonwelth ; " and exposed himself to the 
ridicule of the court by dedicating his labours to Sir Philip 
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Sidney «" Gosson'^s style, though apparently attempted, Is not, 
I confess, snccessftdly imitated ; but his pedantry, and the 
military ardour with which he sought to inspire his ^^ schoole 
as a diversion fix)m the vices and effeminacy of ^ stage-plaies, 
would not be thought unhappily burlesqued, if otherwise we had 
sufficient evidence to prove that he was the subject of the satire. 
Gk>sson, too, like Sir Tophas, was a poet ; but too little of his 
verse has escaped the ravages of time to enable us to determine 
their identity by the parodies produced. 

Of Epiton and the rest I can make nothing ; nor have I been 
more successM with Pantalion and Zontes, Pythagoras and 
Oyptes ; although I feel convinced, from the importance of their 
names, contrasted with the nothinff they have to do in the action, 
that the two latter, at least, were not introduced merely to fill 
up the theatrical pomp without any more dignity or significance. 

We now come to notice a character which has hitherto had 
but too little of our attention. It is short, but not insignificant. 
It is that of a female, who contributes nothing to the action, 
and but little to the dialogue : indeed, the whole of what she 
says might be transferred to these pages without much addition 
to their bulk. This is the unobtrusive Floscula. Early in the 

^ Sidney was mucb displeased at this presumption; and Gosson, as 
Spenser informed Gabriel Harvey,'' was for his labour scorned — if, at leasts 
it be in the goodness of that noble nature to scorn." — Gosson's Schoole of 
Muse, &c., edited for the Shakespeare Society, 1841^ by J. P. G)llier. 

Unless I be greatly mistaken in the marks of literary satire, Sidney him- 
self avenged the cause of poetry and the drama upon the character of their 
rampant assailant in his '' Lady of May," a masque, performed at Wan- 
stead Grardens for the amusement of the Queen, and in which her Majesty 
must have performed her own part in propria personam Many of the pecu- 
liarities of Gosson*s style, and some of his strikingly affected phrases, are 
put into the mouth of the pedant Rhombus, who, with apparent allusion to 
'' The Schoole of Abuse," and to the metaphoric language in which the 
author treats his readers as " scholars '* and ''a schoole," is represented as 
a schoolmaster. In this production may probably be found the " scorn" to 
which Spenser alludes. 
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play, Tellns endeavours to engage her in the conspiracy against 
Endymion ^ but she first discourages the passion of Tellus, and 
then dissuades her from her design. Succeeding in neither, she 
laments the hard &te of Endymion, and protests she will " give 
neither counsel nor consent ; for there cannot be a thing more 
monstrous, nor can she imagine any thing more impossible, than 
to force affection by sorcery,^' In the scene where Cynthia 
brings the sages of Greece and Egypt to try their art for the 
recovery of the sleeper, she manifests such anxiety that the 
watchM Cynthia turns curtly upon her with the question, " Are 
you in love with his person ? " and her prudent answer is, " No ; 
but with his virtues.'*^ In the last act, when Endymion is re- 
suscitated — old though he be and grey — " none is so joyful as 
Floscula at his restoring ;'*'' and, in the final scene, where his 
youth and strength return, she " rejoices to see him in his for- 
mer state ;^^ and he assures her that to her also he "remains 
in his former affection;^ 

This is almost all she says or does ; and, so far as it goes, 
it comports sufficiently with the part which the Countess of 
Essex appears, from our preceding narrative, to have taken in 
the strange embarrassments of Leicester. I am free to confess, 
however, that those traits of character are too indistinct and 
general to be decisive of the point. We must look, therefore, 
to the circumstances in which she is placed, and see how fiur 
they confirm the conjecture. Leicester's adventurous wooing 
involved, as we have seen, the fortunes of three ladies — Eliza- 
beth, the Lady Douglas, and the Lady Lettice. If, then, this 
drama be (as I think we have reason to suppose it) an allego- 
rical representation of this curious story, and that Endymion 
represents the Earl, Cynthia the Queen, and Tellus the Lady 
Douglas, it follows, vi conseqtientiw^ that Floscula must signify 
the only remaining figure of the group— the Lady Lettice. And 
by and by, perhaps, we shall find this assignment confirmed by 
the collateral evidence of Oberon'^s Vision.^ 

V P. 87, seq. 
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We may now close this part of the discussion by a colloca- 
tion of the dramoHs personw with the originals to whom, with 
various degrees of probability, I have ventured to assign them. 
Certainty, in a case where the author himself designed to go 
en mcLsque^ and no cotemporary hand has withdrawn the dis- 
guise, is scarcely to be expected. Upon many graver things 
than a poetical allegory, we rest our faith upon probabilities 
with a confidence proportioned to their value. But, aware that 
what to one would appear satisfactory evidence would to another 
be matter of doubt, I shall content myself with giving the result 
of the evidence upon my own mind, with the relative value I 
attach to it, and leave it to others to form their own opinion on the 
degree of confidence to be reposed in my conjectures. I would, 
then, arrange the d/ramatis per^onoe in the following manner :— 

[Highly probable.] 

rin love with Cynthia, -j 
Endymion, «^ beloved by Tellus and? Earl of Leicester. 

t-Floscula ....-' 
Cynthia, beloved by Endymion . . Queen Elizabeth. 

fin love with Endy-l ^ ' 

Tellus, < . , .. ^, > Countess of Shefiield. 

^mion s " person , J 

fin love with Endy-l 

Floscula, •<.,,, ._^ ,, > Countess of Essex, 
(mion s " virtues . J 

CoRSiTES, married to Tellus • , . Sir Edward Stafibrd. 

rin love with Semele,^ 
EuMENiDES,< and afterwards married >Earl of Sussex. 

vto her J 

[Probable.] 

{beloved by Eumenides,^ 
and finally married to > Lady Frances Sidney, 
him J 

DiPSAS, an old mischief-making crone . Countess of Shrewsbury. 
Geron, husband to Dipsas . . . Earl of Shrewsbury. 
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[Not improbable.] 
Sir Tophas, a pedantie " militariert'' . Stephen Oosson. 

[Unknown.] 

Pantalion,! ^ _^. 

„ > Courtiers. 

ZONTES J 

Pythagoras Grecian Sage. 

GrYPTES Egyptian Sage. 

Epiton Page to Sir Tophas. 

Samias Page to Endymion. 

Dares Page to Eumenides. 

Scintilla 1 ,.. .^. ,^ ., 

„ > Waitmg-Maids. 

Favilla J ® 

Baooa Servant to Dipsas. 
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Endymion .^-Conclusion . 



PART III. 



OBERON'S VISION 



COMPARED WITH 



THE ENDYMION. 



In the first part of this essay, it has been my object to shew 
(with what success must be left to the judgment of others) that 
the Vision of Oberon, in the Midsummer Night^s Dream, is 
an allegorical representation of the audacious suit of the Earl of 
Leicester for the hand of Queen Elizabeth, at a time when he 
was engaged to two other ladies — to the one, by the forms, at 
least, of a clandestine marriage ; to the other, by the guilty 
intrigue which preceded another matrimonial ceremony equally 
mysterious : and that the lady prominently figured as rivalling 
the Queen was Lettice, Countess of Essex. 

The object of the second part was to shew that Lylie**s En- 
dymion was another allegorical version of the same story, with 
this difference only, that Douglas, Countess of Sheffield, was 
the rival pre-eminently depicted. 

In this-the third and concluding portion-it is my design 
(1) to compare both versions, and shew what light they throw 
upon each other ; and (2) to endeavour to obviate the general 
objection which may be offered to my view of the subject. 

G 
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With reference to the first of these designs, there remains but 
one step more to bring us to the point where both allegories 
meet, and thenceforward run in parallel lines throughout the 
whole of their respective extents. This point of union will be 
found in the line in which Oberon describes '^ Cupid ^^ as 

" Flying between the cold Moon and the Earth" 

whilst aiming that shaft at ^^ the Fair Vestal throned by the 
West," which, leaving her unhurt, proved fatal to the " little 
Western Flower.*" This passage has hitherto escaped the 
notice of the commentators : but it brings the two versions of 
the story into such complete harmony, and represents so exactly 
the position which Leicester occupied with respect to the three 
ladies -at the particular crisis, that I cannot but think its evi- 
dence, fairly considered, almost demonstrative of the view I have 
undertaken to establish. 

" The Moon," in this passage, (as well as in the Endymion,) 
I conceive to be the primary figure under which Queen Elizabeth 
is represented. It is true that her Majesty is subsequently 
described as " a &ir Vestal," and an " imperial Votaress :" but 
a similar change of impersonation occurs in the Endymion, 
without raising any doubt as to the identity of the person to be 
understood. Lylie^s heroine is at one time ^' the Moon," at 
another, " Cynthia ; " now " a Virgin," and again "a Lady ;" 
addressed as ^' Madam," recognised as a ^^ Mistress," and all 
through treated as the sovereign of a sublunary realm. We 
must either deny one poet the license of varying his epithets, 
or extend it to the other. The truth appears to be, that both 
poets — ^having (in compliance with the established formula of 
court-flattery) adopted the inconvenient aUeg&tg of an inani- 
mate object to represent an animate, intellectual being— were 
constrained to personify that allegory, and thus to treat their 
heroine as " the Moon " indeed, but '' considered at one time 
as a mere planet, and at another as a female capable of human 
passions :" content if, under both forms and sundry co-adequate 
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names, they retained the attribute designed by the original 
image. Ghastity was the attribute Elizabeth piqued herself 
upon, and which, consequently, the courtly poets of her day 
heaped as incense upon her altars under all its conventional 
figures. Diana, the goddess of Chastity, gave the leading idea : 
hence the emblematic Moon, the names of Cynthia and Phoebe, 
of Delia, Casta, Una,'*' and all the concurrent imagery of the 
vestal virgins of paganism, and the cloistered votaresses of chas- 
tity in a branch of the Christian Church. Applied to the Virgin 
Queen, these several titles are synonymous, and were the com- 
mon language of the English court and the Elizabethan Par- 
nassus. In the Vision of Oberon, poetical propriety demanded 
a change of figure, which, after all, is less real than apparent ; 
for, although Endymion, true to the ancient &ble, might be 
enamoured of the Mocn^ Cupid, more true to nature, could not 
direct his aim at the mere planetcmf orb^ without exposing him- 
self to the ridicule of gods and men. Cupid knew what he was 
about &r too well fi)r such an absurdity ; and if we, with the 
mind^s eye, nay, with the eye of the presiding poet, will follow 
the direction and flight of his arrow, it will conduct us to the 
point of unity in which the *' fiur Vestal '^ and the " cold Moon " 
are pa&ctly identified : — 

''a certain aim he took 

At a fair Vestal thrcmed by the West ; — 
But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
Quenched in the chaste beams of the toat'ry Moon" 

It is obvious that the arrow did not miss its aim, but was 
r^ulsed by the cold chastity of the bosom against which it was 

w Una. 

" Una quod es semper, quod semper es optima Princeps, 
Quam bene conveniunt haec duo verba tibi : 
Quod pia, quod prudens, quod casta, quod innuba Virgo 
Semper es, hoc etiam semper es Una modo," &c. 

Verses presented to the Queen at her visit to Cambridge, 1578. — See 
Nichols's Progresses, an. 1578. 

g2 
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levelled. The very attribute here portrayed — that of at once 
inspiring love by the charms of her person, and repressing paa- 
sion by the awe of her chastity— was the favourite one upon 
the possession of which her courtiers had flattered their royal 
mistress so skilAiUy and so long, that, without any greater stock 
of weakness than &lls to the lot of most, she might very well 
have believed it. It is scarcely possible that this notion could 
have been expressed more happily than in the imagery before 
us ; and we must suppose Shakespeare to have been a courtier 
far less adroit, than many passages in his works prove him to 
have been a willing and a skilful one, had he missed the oppor- 
tunity of paying a homage so acceptable to the ear, and so com- 
plimentary to the charms and virtues of the Maiden Queen. 

If this be conceded, we cannot choose but admit that the 
rival planet in the same line must have (as it has in the Endy- 
mion) an analogous signification ; and that by ^Hhe Earth ^^ 
also is meant '' a female capable of human passions.'" The 
incongruous image that would otherwise present itself to us 
would be that of Cupid flying between a wonum on the one 
hand, and a planet on the other ; whereas, the Poet obviously 
designs to represent a lover wavering in his passion between 
two mistresses, and therefore aptly figures him as exposed to. 
the opposite attractions of " the moon '" and " the earth.*" Of 
the former we have (if I have carried my readers with me) 
ascertained the archetype to be Queen Elizabeth ; and I cannot 
but think that both the history of Leicester's liaison and the 
parallel allegory of the Endymion point out the Lady Douglas 
Sheffield as the original of the latter. Thus the ^^ Moon,^ the 
"Cynthia,"" the "royal Virgin '^ of the one poet is found to 
harmonize with the " Moon,'' the " &ir Vestal," the " imperial 
Votaress" of the other 5 and the " Tellus " also of Lylie to be 
but translated into " the Earth" of Shakespeare. 

And now, if the reader will but revert to the position in 
which all the parties stood to each other, at the period when 
Leicester commenced his guilty intrigue with the Countess of 
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Essex, and consider how aptly that predicament is figured in 
the image of '^ Cupid flying between the ccld moan and the earth,'" 
when his arrow wounded the " little western flower,'' he will 
have little difficulty, methinks, in appropriating the latter alle- 
gorical name too, and identifying it with the ^' Floscula'*' of the 
parallel aUegory, in the person of the Lady Lettice. In fact, 
the female names of the one poet differ in nothing from those of 
the other, but as English differs from Latin : they are identical 
in meaning. Why the respective names of the hero do not 
exhibit the same uniformity, I can only conjecture. It may 
have been that Lylie meant to allegorise the person of Lei- 
cester, and Shakespeare the passion ; or that, the allegories 
being essentially different (though figuring the same trans- 
actions), a partial change in the impersonations was requisite. 
Be that as it may, however, the correspondence of both the story 
and the names is too remarkable and strict to be a mere coin- 
cidence, the effect of accident, or the result of c»iginal, inde- 
pendent design. It will not explain the coincidence to say, that 
both poets drew from a common source, and were therefore 
likely to coincide. This may be, and doubtless is, true with 
reference to the story ; for this was a series of facts which^ 
before it became fit for poetical use, must have been popularly 
known ; but, by nothing short of a literary miracle, can we ima- 
gine the casual identity of a series of allegorical names — things 
in themselves almost indiffBrent, entirely arbitrary, and depend"^ 
ing for their adoption not on popular usage, but on the fancy 
of the poet. We are therefore constrained to the inference 
that one poet adopted the personifications of the other. 

But " an two men ride on a horse,'" says honest Dogberry, 
" one must ride behind.'' The question arises, then, which of 
our poets rode foremost. 

I have but little feith in the vulgar era assumed by the com- 
mentators as the commencement of Shakespeare's dramatic 
career ; and still less in either titlepage or colophon as an index 
of the time when any particular drama of that early period was 
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first written or produced on the stage. All that we learn, in 
this respect, from the date 1591 on the titlepage of the earliest 
edition extant of the Endymion,' is that it was written and 
performed prior to that particular puhlication ; but we should 
not be safe in inferring that even then it was published for the 
first time. In like manner, aU that we learn from the date 1600 
on the earliest quarto we have of the Midsummer Night^s Dream, 
or from the earlier notice of Meres, in 1598, is the existence of 
that drama previous to those dates. Many plays had possession 
of the stage for years before they Mrere conunitted to the press ; 
and of some, most probably, the editions we possess were pre- 
ceded by others, of which not a single copy has reached our 
times. The true time of the composition, then, of any play, or 
the relative dates of any two, must be derived from other sources : 
and in the case before us-— though unable to ascertain the posi- 
tive date of either — we are in possession of internal evidenoe 
quite sufficient, I conceive, to fix with probability their relative 
ages : and that is all we are concerned about for the present. 

The flattery of the Endymion is addressed equally to the 
Earl of Leicester and the Queen. In feet, the version of Hie 
amour with the Lady Douglas is precisely the version which 
(we may suppose) Leicester himself would give, or procure to be 
given, of that affair to his Boyal Mistress. I thence infer that 
the piece was written during the lifetime of that nobleman, and 
probably at his suggestion. On the other hand, the compli- 
mentary language of the Midsummer Night^s dream is exclu- 
sively directed towards Elizabeth ; and Leicester is represented 
as a baffled suitor of the Queen — false to his own wife, and 
indulging a licentious passion for the wife of another. Consi- 
dering Leicester'^s power and vindictiveness, it is not to be 
supposed that the young poetical aspirant for court patronage 
would have ventured on such a picture during the life of the 
original. I infer, therefore, that the Midsummer Night^s Dream, 

^ Collier's Hist, of Dram. Poetry, iii., 179. 
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though a yefy early prodactioii, was not ^nitten until after 
LeioeBter^s death ; and, oonaequently, that the Endymion ia 
entitle to precedency. Lricester died in 1588 ; and, as Shake- 
speare was then in his four and twoitieth year, we may assign 
any date between that and 1598 (when Meres mentions it as 
existing) for the composition of a drama which bears in eyeiy 
line the impress of a yonthfol imagination, Abont a similar 
range of time may be allowed for the date' of the Endymion. 
It must have been written sobseqnently to the marriage of the 
Lady Donglas with Sir Edward Stafford, and previously to the 
death of Leicester : the former took phioe in or about 1578, the 
latter in 1588. At any point in this interval, the play may 
have been written and performed at court. It was probably not 
produced at the Blackfiiars till some years afterwards. 

But to return from this digression. 

The result of a comparison between the two pieces gives 
the following dramatU penonoBy with th^ respective originals, 
namely :-^ 

LTLIE^S. SHAKESPEABE^S. THE («I6INAI3. 

Cynthia. The Moon. Queen Elizabeth 

Tellus. The Earth. Countess of Sheffield. 

Floscula. The Little Flower. Countess of Essex. 

Endymion* Cupid. Earl of Leicester. 

A glance at those corresponding names wUI, I conceive, suffice 
to confirm the assignment I have made (in the first part of this 
essays) of the character of the Little Plower to the Countess of 
Essex, and (in the second part*) of Tellus to the Countess of 
Sheffield. For if TeUus^ in the Endymion, be (as I think we 
have reason to believe) the Lady Douglas, and her counterpart 
in Oberon's Vision be the Earthy it foUows, as a necessary con- 
sequence, from the conformity of the allegory with the original 
story, that the Little Flower can be no other than the Lady 

y Page 46 preced. » Page 76 preced. 
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Lettice. Again ; if the Little Slower in Oberon'*s Vision be 
(as we have equally good grounds to suppose) the representative 
of the Lady Lettice, and that her counterpart in the Endymion 
be Floscula^ the inference, in like manner, is irresistible that 
Tellus must signify the Lady Douglas, and nobody else. This 
looks like an argument in a circle, but it is not so. It is merely 
the light mutually thrown from two converging surfaces, each 
illumining what is dark in its fellow by reflection from what is 
bright in itself — ^the illustration which cotemporary poets lend 
to and borrow from each other. Thus, while Lylie reflects light 
on Shakespeare, the reflection from Shakespeare, in return, 
throws light upon Lylie ; and it is not improbable that, when 
Ben Jonson vouchsafed to his "sweet swan of Avon"" the 
stunted praise of having " outshone'^ the inventor of Euphu- 
ism, his allusion was to the parallel allegories we have been 
considering, and the infinite superiority of Shakespeare'^s over 
that of his predecessor. By no stretch of candour can we 
imagine that, in any other respect, even Ben'*s good-nature 
could have instituted a comparison between " Peers ^ so vastly 
unequial.* 

A The last editor of Jodsod's Works can find Dothing grudging or 
invidious in Ben's estimate. Here it is : — 

* 

. , . . If my judgment were of years, 
I should commit thee surely with thy Peers ; 
And tell how much thou didst our Lyly outshine. 
Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe* 8 mighty line. 

Now, if we reflect that Lylie, Kyd, and Marlow, were the objects of Ben 
Jonson's unqualified scorn and ridicule (see Cynthia's Revels and the 
Poetaster), as well as of Shakespeare's gentler satire, we shall be able 
fully to appreciate the value of the compliment which ranked 

the soul of the age. 

The applause, delight, and wonder of the stage, 

in such a peerage. An estimate so short-coming as this affords a pretty 
accurate measure of how very far Ben's estimate of his friend fell '^ on this 
side of idolatry." - 
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As the principal object of this essay is to ascertain and fix 
the person intended to be shadowed out under the allegory of 
" the Little Flower,"" it is necessary to observe how accurately, 
discriminately, and delicately the nice, descriptive touches of 
the Poet are adapted to the rank, family, and misfortunes of the 
unhappy lady to whom the character has been assigned. 

1, She is a "little"*' flower as compared with the royal vestal 
— she a countess, Elizabeth a queen. 2. She is a " western "*"* 
flower, that is, an English flower^ — an Englishwoman, a mem- 
ber of the English court. If, beyond this, the epithet have a 
special signification, it may refer to the office and residence of 
her noble husband, the Earl of Essex, who was warden of Wales, 
the most western part of Britain, and she^ therefore, par excd- 
lence^ a western flower, i. e. a toestem lady. 3. She was once 
" milk-white,'^ indicating her purity and reputation while true 
to the nuptial bond with Essex ; but, 4, has become " purple 
with Love's wound,"*' signifying either the shame of her fell firom 
virtue, or the deeper crimson of a husband's blood. Finally j 
her name is " Love in idleness,^' one of the many fenciftd names 
of the mda tricolor — all indicative of the tender passion accom- 
panied with concealmenir— such as " Pansies" (jpemees^ thoughts), 
^' Cuddle-me-close," " Kiss-at-the-garden-gate," " Two-feces- 
under-a-hood," &c. But there is a peculiar elegance and signi- 
ficancy in the synonyme which Shakespeare has selected — 
V Love in Idleness." It indicates the occasion of her fell — ^the 
absence of her lord, the waste of her affections, the "idleness," 
as it were, of her heart, unoccupied with domestic duties, and left 
an easy prey to the sedulous villany of a powerfiil and crafty 
betrayer. This exquisite trait appears to me to have been in- 
troduced, not in censure of the absence (we cannot call it deser- 
tion) of her noble husband, though he had 'coltmteeredYa^ services 
in another country, and left her exposed to the arts of the seducer 

« 

^ See note, p. 16. Sir Francis KnoUys, her father, it must be remembered, 
was Treasurer of the household, and consequently in constant attendance 
on, if not of residence in, the court of Elizabeth. » 
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and the temptations of Tanit j and passion ; but, in some sort, as 
a plea to palliate the nnhappj victim'^s fault, and to mitigate 
the severity of a rigorous judgment. Robert Devereux, Earl 
of Essex — at one time the &vourite of Elizabeth, at another 
the victim of the offended laws — was the son of those ill-starred 
parents, and the early friend and patron of Shakespeare. It is 
not, then, to be supposed that the Poet would wound the fiUal 
affections of his fiiend, either by a sneer at the memory of his 
gallant father, or by stamping with unqualified reprobation the 
guilt of his living mother. He has, in fact, handled the matter, 
with reference to all the parties, in a spirit of the utmost ten- 
derness, with a delicacy the most refined, and a humanity the 
most charitable. 

This has been a long and, I fear, a tedious disquisition. But 
if it enable us to read with imderstanding what Warburton 
has tmly called ^^the justest and noblest allegory^ that ever 
fell from an uninspired pen, and give to every line and word, to 
every allusion and figure, the fiill significance which the Poet 
intended, no lover of Shakespeare will think his time and pains 
bestowed in vain. Let us try. 

The story is an eventfol one. It involves the &te of prinees, 
statesmen, and nobles, and is therefore fitly ushered in with 
portents, which, in the universal beli^ of the time, omened the 
fortunes of the great. The mermaid singing her enchantments 
— a superstition descended from the ancient &ble of the syrens 
— was the old and apposite type of those female seductions 
generally so fatal to their objects. The '' stars shooting madly 
from their spheres "" were, in that stage of the march of intellect, 
the prodigies which foreboded disasters to the great. The 
whole literature of that period abounds with allusions to those 
'' skiey influences.^^ On this occasion, the phenomenon seems 
to have signified a Star — a high and mighty potentate— wildly 
rushing from the sphere of the bright and lofty Jfixw— a princess 
of the highest rank — darting beneath the attractions of the 
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EcMrih — another lady, but of inferior grade — and felling in a 
jelly, as filling stars are apt to do, on the lap oiLwe in idleness^ 
an emhlemektic flower^ signifying, in the typical language of the 
day, a mistress in concealment. 

The time and place of such prodigies would properly indicate 
the time and place of the events which they foreboded. 

We must reooUect that, in this case, the prodigies are poeti- 
cal -^imaginary ; the artificial portents caught by the Poet^s 
eye from the actual pageantry which accompanied the real 
transactions. 

Let ns now compare the poetical allegory (in juxtaposition) 
with a simple paraphrase of the literal meaning which has 
been assigned to it ; and if the result be not a conviction that 
the parallel is too exact to be the offspring of chance, and the 
harmony too unconstrained and natural to be the accord of any 
thing but truth, I shall freely confess that my imagination has 
very grossly imposed upon my senses. 

Text. Paraphrase. 

Obebon. Oberon. 

My ge/nUe Puck^ come hither. Come hither. Puck. You 

Thou remembereety doubtless remember when, once 

When once I sat upon a pror upon a time, sitting together 

montory^^ on a rising ground, or bray^^ by 

the side of a piece of water. 
And 9aw we saw what to us appeared 

i(though to others it might have 
worn a different semblance) a 
a mermaid mermaid sitting on a dolphin^s 

(m a dolphirCs back, back, and 

singing so sweetly to the ac- 

c Probably " the brayz " mentioned by Laneham as ** linking a fair park 
with the castle on the south," and adjacent to the *' goodly pool of rare 
beauty, breadth, length, and depth." — See Nichols's Progresses, as 
before. 
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Text. Paraphrase. 

UUering mch dvlcet and har- companimentofa band of music 
monious sounds, placed inside of the artificial 

dolphin, that one could very 

That the rude sea grew civU at well imagine the waves of the 

her song ; mimic sea before us would, had 

they been ruffled, have calmed 
and settled themselves down to 
listen to her melody ; 
and, at the same time, there 
And certain sta/rs shot madly was a flight of artificial fire- 
works resembling stars, which 
plunged very strangely out of 
from their qtheres their natural element down into 

the water, and, after remaining 

there a while, rose again into 

the air, as if wishing to hear 

To hear the sea-maid^ s music, once more the sea-maid'*s music. 

Puck. Puck. 

I remember such things to 

have been exhibited amongst 

I remember, the pageantry at Kenilworth 

Castle, during the Princely 
Pleasures given on the occasion 
of Queen Elizabeth's visit in 
1575. 

Oberon, Oberon. 

You are right. Well, at 
That very time I sa«o— that very time and place, I, 

(and perhaps a few others of the 
choicer spirits,) could discern a 
(but thou couldst not,) circumstance that was imper- 
ceptible to you (and the meaner 
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Text. t^araphrase. 

multitude of guesta and visit- 
ants) : 
Flying in feet, I saw — ^wavering in his 

passion 
between the cold Moon between (Cynthia, or) Queen 

Elizabeth^ 
and the Earth, and (Tellus, or) the Lady 

Douglas, Countess of She£Seld, 
Cupid (Endymion, or) the Earl of 

Leicester, 
(if the reading of War- 
bu/rton be right) 

[cdarmedl [either alarmed at the progress 

of his rival, the Duke of Alen- 
9on, with the Queen, or] 
(or, if the old reading be pre- 
ferred) 

all-armed. aU-armed, in the magnificence 

of his preparations for storm- 
ing the heart of his Boyal 
Mistress. 
A certain aim he took He made a predetermined 

and a well-directed eflTort for 
At a fair Vestal the hand of Elizabeth, the Vir- 

throned by the West ; gin Queen of England ; 

and presumptuously made such 

And loosed a Um-shaft mildly love to her — ^rash under all the 

from his bow, circumstances — as if he fencied 

As it should pierce that neither she nor any wo- 

a hfmdred thousand hearts: man in the world could resist 

But I might see his suit : but it was evident 

to me, (and to the rest of 
young Ctqnd'^s fery shaft the initiated,) that the ardent 

Leicester's desperate venture 
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Text. Paraphrase. 

Quenched in the ehcute beams was lost in the pride, pradery, 

and jealousy of power, which 
inTariably swayed 
of the vmSry Mom ; the tide of Elizabeth'^s passions ; 
AndUie imperial VotaresB and the Viigin Queen 

passed on^ finally departed from Kenil- 
worth Castle 
In maiden meditation^ unshackled with a matrimonial 

engagement, 
fancy-Jree. and as heart-whole as ever. 

And yet (continues Oberon), 
Yet curious to obsenre the collateral 

issues of this amorous prepa- 
ration, 
marked I I watched (whateyer others may 

have done) and discovered the 
where the bolt of Ctspid person on whom Leicester's 

irregular passion was secretly 
fell: fixed: 
It fell it was fixed 

upon Lettice, at that time the 
upon a little western Jlower^ wife of Walter Earl of Essex, 

an Englishwoman of rank in- 
ferior to the object of his great 
ambition ; 

who, previous to this unhappy 
Before milk-white ; attachment, was not only pure 

and innocent in conduct, but 
unblemished also in reputation ; 
after which she became not only 
deeply inflamed with a criminal 
now purple tvith Love'^s yxmnd: passion, and stiU more deeply 

(perhaps) stained with a hus- 
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Text. Paraphrase. 

band^s blood, bnt the subject, 
also, of shame and obloquy. 
Those, however, who pity her 
And maidens weakness, and compassionate 

her misery, still offer a feeble 

apology for her conduct, by 

coil it cdling it the result of her hus« 

balid'^s voluntary absence, of the 

waste of affections naturally 

Lode in Idleness.^ tender and fond, and of the 

idleness of a heart that might 
have been &ithfiil if busied ^th 
honest duties, and filled with 
domestic loves. 

You cannot mistake, after all 
I have said — 
Fetch me that flower. Go— fetch me that flower. 

Little more, I believe, remains for me now but to obviate a 
general objection which may possibly be started against the 
view I have taken : namely, that no poet, during the lifetime of 
parties so powerfiil, would have ventured to take such liberties 
with their characters and concerns 5 and, least of all, presumed, 
in the presence of the Queen, to depict with such exactness the 
circumstances of her domestic life. 

To this it might suffice for answer, that no argument h priori^ 

d There is in this metatnorphosis — as in every thing of Shakespeare's — 
a singular propriety and adherence to nature. " Love in idleness " is the 
viola tricolor* But the English flora possesses^ likewise^ the mo^a lactea, 
which^ transplanted from the fields into rustic gardens^ suffers a metamor- 
phosis^ its leaves hecoming heart-shaped, and its flowers sky-hlue. — ^Smith's 
Flora Brilannica, in art. Viola» The change, therefore, of this *' milk- 
white " violet into one of its congeners, whose petals are frequently '' pur- 
ple,)" is natural, easy, and elegant. 
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as to its probability or improbability, can invalidate the evidence 
which convinces us that the thing in question has a real existence. 
If such evidence have been produced, it devolves upon the objector 
either to abandon his prepossession as untenable, or to reconcile 
it, as best he may, with a state of facts utterly repugnant. 

But I may add that, of a story so strange, romantic, and 
popularly known, and involving the fortunes of the highest 
persons in the realm, it were &r more improbable that no trace 
should be found in the works of the cotemporary poets, than 
that its lineaments should be discovered enveloped in the dair^ 
obscure of two dramatic allegories, the works of poets of very 
different calibre^ and of as different fiinctions — ^the one catering 
for the amusement of the court, the other providing for the 
entertainment of the people. For my own part, I must be 
allowed to say, I frequently felt perplexed and disapppointed at 
what appeared to me the inexplicable silence of the novelists, 
poets, and dramatists of the age upon a romance of real life so 
proper for the purposes of fiction. I am now satisfied that 
poetry, as well as history, biography, and the private corre- 
spondence of statesmen, has lent its aid to the celebration of 
those remarkable events ; and I have no doubt, that many of my 
readers who have partaken of my surprise will share in my 
satis&ction. 

But, in good truth, the objection is of little weight. What- 
ever value it seems to possess is derived, 1. from the supposition 
that the liberties taken were offensive to parties able to resent 
them 5 and 2. from the contemplation and comparison of two 
different stages of society as if they were one and the same. 

1. With respect to the first, I would say, granted — 

esto : si quis mala ; sed bona si qqis^ 

Judice condiderit laudatur Csesare : 

and, with the satiric moralist, I contend that the rule applicable 
to offences against parties able to avenge the insult is entirely 
irrelevant in cases where the representation is so far from being 
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offensive as to be gratifying and flattering to parties not only 
able to reqoite the compliment, but powerful to protect the Poet 
from the consequences of any displeasure he may have incurred 
in other quarters. In the cases under consideration, this dis- 
tinction is observable, Lylie had no apprehension of having 
offended the Queen ; but he claimed her protection against the 
anger of the victims to her pride or her passions whom he had 
bound to the horns of her altar. He charactered the vindictive 
and powerM Leicester ; and, though he was alive, did it with- 
out fear, because he was ministering to the vanity and subserv- 
ing the arts of a formidable master. And, finally, he ventured 
to evoke the wrath of others, because he felt sure of immunity 
in the power of his mightier patrons. Shakespeare, in like 
manner, desirous of complimenting Elizabeth by the celebration 
of her charms and chastity, did so in the confidence that he 
was eammg her approbation, and not provoking her resentment, 
when he selected for his theme the triumph of both in the 
rejection of a favoured but undeserving wooer. And he was 
the bolder and less embarrassed in his treatment of the subject, 
because the once-powerful noble, whom his justice was about to 
immolate at the shrine of majesty, was no longer able to wield 
his nefarious and unscrupulous arts in avenging the stigma 
called for, no less by the perfidious design upon the Queen, than 
by the blood of a murdered kinsman. 

In neither case, then, had the Poet anything to fear from 
those whose anger had been really formidable ; in both cases, 
much to encourage him in a course which the manners and 
habits of the times sanctioned by a thousand examples. There 
is no force, therefore, in this portion of the objection. 

2. But its fundamental weakness lies in the fallacy of an 
inference drawn &om the present to the past-— of an induction 
derived from a survey of the manners and modes of thinking 
in our own day, instead of from a retrospect of the habits and 
customs of the period referred to ; for it rests on the assump- 
tion that, what the laws of modern society and literature 

H 
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condemn, would have been equally proscribed by the feelings 
and usages of a stage of refinement far more primitive and 
unconstrained. Such an assumption, however, is not only gra- 
tuitous and inconsistent with the &ets, but implies an almost 
entire unacquaintance with the general, and especially with the 
dramatic, literature of the period of which it affiacts to expound 
the law. 

The drama of the Elizabethan (should we not ralher call 
it the ShaJcespearia/n f) era abounds with specimens in which 
the characters and fortunes of the Great and Little living are 
^^ staged ^^ with surprising freedom : sometimes in strains as 
complimentary as in the instances we have been discussing ; 
but as frequently with a license not surpassed by the wildest 
excesses of the Greek theatre, when 

Eupolis atque CratinuSyAristopbanesque^poetse, 
Atque aliij quorum Cotrusdia prisca virorum est^ 

characterised, with unbounded licentiousness, the persons of 
their obnoxious compatriots. The condition of our elder drama, 
in this respect, would startle those who have not atten- 
tively studied it in this point of view ; * nor could I venture 
to claim credit for the extent to which I conceive it to run, 
without a larger and more elaborate induction of particulars 
than in this essay would find suitable time or place. I, there- 
fore, reserye the discussion for an inquiry of much greater extent 
and importance, which has for some time engaged my attention, 
and in which (having collected abundant materials) I continue 
to make such progress as a scanty leisure permits. Mean- 
while, a few instances of the liberties taken, whether in the 
regular drama or the mask,' with the " Majesty of England '*'* 

® Compare this account with the description Horace gives of the fescen- 
nine licentiousness of the early drama of Rome also^ and its gradual refine- 
ment. — Epist lih. ii. 1. v. 139-160. 

' The mask is essentially dramatic; and the distinction which obtains 
between prcfessional stage*playing and private theatricals will nearly 
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berself, ot with the other crowned heads of the time, may not 
d&ly amuse the tminitiated reader, bnt help to dissipate whatever 
^mains of the objeetion with whieh I hare supposed my view 
to be encountered. 

In Sir Philip Sidney^s mask of The Lady cf Mayf Queen 
EUzibbeth in person bears a part, and is thus introduced : ^^ Her 
most excellent Majesty walking in Wanstead Garden, there 
«Sbme suddenly among her train one appareled like an honest 
man^s wife of the country ; when, crying out for justice, she 
was brought to the presence of her Majesty, to whom, on her 
knees, she offered supplication,^' &e. The story is that of a 
damsel beset by two lovers, and, unable to decide between their 
rivBl merits, appealing to her Majesty'^s judgment. The whole 
tidng is the petty and playM mm by which the gallant and 
^i^ecomplifihed courtier sought to obtain, for some distressed 
young kdy of noble birth, the reluctant boon of the royal 
permission to marry. Without some such meaning, the 
piece were a tissue of insipid rusticity and idle buffoonery. 
No worde are assigned to her majeisty ; and yet hers is not a 
p^t of inexplicable dumb show. Her speeches were eMempore, 
She probably joined in the ridicule of Rhombus, the school-* 
master (whom I have already conjectured to mean Stephen 

def tte the specific difference^ if any^ tetw^en it aiid the' regular dramd. 
The one was for general exhibition at the public theatres^ the other for 
particular performance in private dwelling3. But I incline to think the 
difference constitutes a variety rather than a species ; and whoever will take 
the trouble of comparing any of Ben Jonson*s Masks with tieywood*s mask 
of Love*8 Mistress, and that again with Lylie's Midas, or Shakespeare^s 
Midsummer- Night* 8 Dream, will perceive how imperceptibly the two forilns 
glide into each other^ and become iridistingnishabie by definitiolry in the satite 
manner and degree as the individuals in the vegetable or animal kingdoms, 
vdlich naturalists term the varieties of a species. In truth, the M. S. N, 
Dream has all the air and character of a mask got up to honour the nup- 
tial ceremony of some noble and distinguished patron. 

9 Performed at Wanstead House, 1578. — Works of Sir Philip Sidney, 
vol. ill. 

h2 
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OoBSon, the master of the Sekoole of AbiMe\ and can scarcely be 
thought to have refrained from lecturing the bride. But what 
she spoke was her own spontaneous composition ; for, when the 
contention between the lovers was over, " it pleased her Ma- 
jesty," says the poet, " to judge that Espilus did the better 
deserve her [the Lady of May] ; but what words^ what reasons 
she used for it, this paper ^ which carrieth mch base nameSj is not 
worthy to contain.'*^ If the subject were not of a private nature, 
it would require a better excuse than this for the suppression of 
a sketch at least of her Majesty^s eloquence. 

Such a performance was all to her Majesty^s praise, and, 
doubtless, to her great satis&ction. But the next we advert 
to is one with which she had no such reason for contentment. 

Elizabeth was hot and hasty in her temper. In her moods 
she would strike her ladies ; and, some instances of this kind 
having been gossiped abroad, they were wrought into *' a co- 
medy," intended for the amusement of Mary Queen of Scots 
during her imprisonment. As the piece was probably never 
printed, nor even preserved in MS., we must be content with a 
description of it taken from the rash letter of Mary to her " tres 
chere soeur'^ of England, already quoted at p. 70. 

Mary, in detailing the communications she had with the 
Lady Talbot, daughter-in-law of the Earl of Shrewsbury, pro- 
ceeds to say : ^' She [the Lady Talbot] would not, she says, 
for all the world be in your service, or about your person, lest 
in your passion you should treat her as you did her cousin 
Skedmur [Scudamore], whose finger you broke, and then would 
fein persuade the people of the court that it was done by the 
accidental fall of a chandelier ; and that you gave another of 
your ladies, while waiting on you at dinner, a severe blow on 
the hand with a knife. Now, touching these topics, and the 
idle gossip you may have heard about them, one word for all : 
it, is true you were acted and mimicked by them ^ in a comedy 
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performed in the presence of my own women 5 bnt I solemnly 
assure you that, as soon as I discovered it, I prohibited my 
women from having any thing more to do with it.**' * 

The stage-playeris, too, took liberties with her Majesty, of 
which we can form little idea now-a-days. "Tarleton, who 
was then^^ [previous to 1588, in which year he died] " the best 
eomedian in England, had made a pleasant play ; and, when it 
was acted before the Queen, he pointed at Sir Walter Bawleigh, 
and said : ^ See the Knave commands the Queen f for which 
he was corrected by a frown from the Queen ; yet had he the 
confidence to add, that ^ he was of too much and too intolerable 
power f and, going on with the same liberty, he reflected on 
the over-great power and riches of the Earl of Leicester, which 
was so universally applauded by all that were present, that she 
thought fit for the present to bear these reflections with a seem- 
ing unconcemedness : but yet she was so ofiended, that she 
forbad Tarleton and all her jesters from coming near her table, 
being inwardly displeased with this impudent and unreasonable 
liberty;^ i 

But the license of the drama, public or private, mask or play, 
was not to be deterred by her Majesty'^s real frowns or her 
affected displeasure. There was, perhaps, no courtier of his 
day more sedulous and adroit than Sir Francis Bacon, subse- 
quently the famous Lord Verulam ; and yet we find him (in 
conjunction with the fovourite Essex) daring to invade the pri- 
vacy of her Majesty'^s afiections, and provoking her maiden 
displeasure, in the following manner. 

At the entertainment given by the unfortunate Bobert Earl 
of Essex, in honour of the anniversary of her Majesty'^s acces- 

1 The origiaaU without date^ is inserted in the Burleigh State Papers, 
by Murden^ i., 560^ amongst the correspondence of 1586. Mr. Campbell, 
in his Case of Mar^ Queen of Scots, London, 1825^ says this comedy was 
called The Ferocious Mistress ; but on what authority I cannot learn. 

J Character of the Queen> by Edmund Bohun. — Nichols's Progresses of 
Elizabeth. Anno 1602. 
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sion, in 1595, there wa9 a made. Of this performaQoe notfaistg 
but the speeches ^ (drawn up by Sir Franeis Bacon) of " an 
old hermit, a secretary of state, a brave soldier, asid an esquier,'*' 
have reached us, with the exception of a brief description con- 
tained in a letter from Jlowland White to Sir Robert Sidney ;* 
an extract from which will S£^tis^ us of the personal nature 
pf the piece. 

'* In thafter-supper, hefore the Queen, they first ddivered a 
weU-pend speach, to mov^ this worthy kni^t [Easei^ himself] 
to leaue his vaine following of love, and to betake himself to 
heauenly meditacion ; the seeretarie'^s all tending to mtike him 
follow matters of state ; the soldier'^s persuading him to the war. 
But the Squier answered them all ; and comcluded with sm ex- 
cellent, bii6 too plaine Engliah^ that this knight ^ould never 
forsake his mistresse's love, whose vertue made all his thoughts 
divine ; whose wisdom tought him all true poUicy ; whose 
beauty and worth were at all times able to make him fit to 
eomand armies. Thold man was he that in Gambridge plaied 
Giraldy; Morley plaied the Secretary; and he that plMed 
Pedantiq was the soldier ; and Toby Matthew acted the Squier's 
part. The world makes many untrue [?] construetions of these 
speaches, comparing the Hermit and the secretary to two of 
the Lords ; and the soldier to Sir Eoger Williams. But the 
Queen said, that if die had ihov^ht there had bene so mock said 
efh&r^ she vmdd not hme hern their that m^; and so went to 
bed.'' » 

Let us now turn to the regular drama. 

k Nichols's Progresses of Queen Elizabeth. Anno 1595. 

1 Sidney State Papers, by Collins, i., 362. 

^ The homage must have been high-seasoned indeed, that was too spicy 
for Elizabeth's palate ; and the flattery upon this occasion (as far as recorded 
in the speeches) was not more fulsome than we find it to have been on many 
ethers, (see Nicholses Progresses throughout.) We must, therefore, con- 
clude that it was the Squire's " excellent, but loo plaine, English ** which 
gave the alarm to her Majesty's reserve.—'* For fame,'* — quoth the Squire, 
''can all the exploits of war win him such a title, as to haue the name of 
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In Lylie'fl coart comedy of Midas^ we are told by the last 
editor of EndymioD,° Elizabeth is '^ complimented as a Queen.'*^ 
With due d^erence to the learned editor, I conceive this to be 
a mistake. Midas is the monarch, the leading personage of 
the play ; and the character of Sophronia (the only one which 
could be ascribed to Elizabeth) has neither the station, the 
homage, nor the peculiar charactmstics, which the court poet 
of the day was bound to ascribe to his royal mistress. So- 
phronia is a wise, prudent, and affectionate daughter, sober in 
her conversation, but not, as we can learn, the relentless perse- 
cutor of Cupid : but she is nothing more. This, however, does 
not disarm the comedy of the sting of " application in pas- 
times;^ for Midas, though not an encomium on Elizabeth, 
is a palpable satire on her brother-in-law, once her suitor, 
and then her implacable enemy, the King of Spain. It is the 
horse-laugh raised by the court poet — ^in which doubtless he was 
joined by the Queen, the court, and every true-hearted man, 
woman, and child in England — at Philip the Second, and the 
recent defeat of his Invincible Armada. The fall development 
of this dramatic satire would occupy more time and space than 
can here be assigned to its consideration. ^ 

We have, moreover, the unquestionable testimony of Eliza- 
beth herself that she was " staged '^ under circumstances more 
distressing than any we have mentioned yet; and that the 

favoured and selected servant of such a Queen? For fortune^ can any in- 
solent politique promise to himself such a fortune, by making his own way, 
as the excellency of her nature cannot deny to a careful, obsequious, and 
dutiful servant ? And if he could, were it equal honour to obtain it by a shop 
of cunning, as by the gift of such a hand ? " 

n Old English Plays, &c., ii, 3. 

o This play was first printed in 1592, in which year we find Parsons (or the 
author of an anonymous pamphlet ascribed to his pen) complaining that 
'' to make him [the King of Spain] odious unto the people, certaine players 
were suffered to scoffe and jeast at him upon their common stages." See 
Collier*M Annals of the Stage, i, 287. I conceive Midas to have been one 
of the performances, if not the very one, here alluded toj and perhaps the 
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players ^^ boyed her greatness ^ in the character of a man. 
Every one has heard of the play of Bichard ike Second, per- 
formed at the instance of Southampton, before the conspirators^ 
on the evening previous to the outbreak of Essex^s puny rebel- 
lion. The nature of this performance we learn from the con- 
versation which took place in August, 1601, between her Ma- 
jesty and William Lambarde on the occasion of his presenting 
her with his book of Pandects, &c. 



followiug key^ conjectural and incomplete, may help the reader to the 
conclusion> yiz.— • 
Midas, king of Philip II., king of 

Phrygia. Spain. 

Isles north of Phrygia. The British Islands. 

Lesbos. England. 

Getulia, Lycaonia, Sola, &c. Portugal, the Netherlands,and other 

countries, cruelly tyranised over 
by Philip. 
Bacchus (presiding deity of India.) The Genius of the Indies. 
The Golden Gift. The influx of the precious metals 

into Spain. 
The Pactolus (fabled with golden The Tagus. 

sands.) 
The Contest in Music. The controversy of the Reformation. 

The Tmolus, (probably) Trent. 

Pan, — " all," — Catholic. Papal supremacy. 

Apollo, (the antagonist principle.) Protestant Sovereignty. 
Syrinx. The Roman Catholic Faith. 

Daphne. The Protestant Faith. 

Motto, the Barber who betrays the Anthonio Perez, Philip's secretary, 
ears of Midas. banished for betraying his secrets. 

Sophronia, daughter and successor Isabella, Philip's daughter, to whom 
of Midas. (on her marriage with the Arch- 

duke Albert) he resigned the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands. 
Martins, Mellicrates and Eris- The Dukes of Medma Sidonia, and 
tus (probably) D'Alva ; and Ruy Gromez de 

Libra. 
The Golden Beard seems to allude to the order of the Golden Fleece ; 
but I have not been able to discover the particular occasion. 
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Elizabeth, demanding and receiving explanation of several 
terms in that work, at last " fell upon the reign of King Rich- 
ard II. saying; */ am Richard ILy know ye not thatT to 
wliich Lambarde replied : ^ Such a wicked imagination was de- 
termined and attempted by a most nnkind gentleman, the most 
adorned creature that evef your Majestic made.'* The rejoinder 
of the Queen is very remarkable. ^ He that will forget God, 
will also forget his bene&ctors ; ^is tragedy wm played 40^f^ 
times in open streets and houses^ '''* p In this tragedy was repre* 
sented what Essex had in view, the deposition of the Sovereign. . 

An instance to the fuU as strong, and, to modem ears still 
more startling, wiU be found in connection with the history of 
James the First. The incident itself I shall give in the words 
of a lively letter-writer of that time. 

" Nowe to the occurrences of these parts, you shall under- 
stand that the Erie of Gowry, and a brother of his [Alexander 
Euthven] have been lately slayne in Scotland, in the Erle'*s 
own house, and in the king^s presence. They are charged to 
have conspired the king's death at that tyme, but God would 
not suflFer them they had prepared for it to execute their des- 
seign, although they attempted it, which, notwithstanding, is 
diversely censwred according to merts ajffectums^ * 

Again ; writing at a later date to the same correspondent, 
he observes — " out of Scotland we hear there is no good agree- 
ment, but rather open diffidence, between the King of Scots and 

P See Nichols's Prog, of Eliz. anno 1601. Tbis was not Shakespeare's 
historical play of the same namCj there being nothing in the character oihis 
Richard which bears the slightest or most constrained resemblance to that of 
Elizabeth. It was probably the Richard II., revived many years after, de- 
scribed by FORMAN^ as seen by him at the Globe Theatre in April, 1611. 
New Particulars regarding the Works of Shakespeare, by J. P, Collier. 
Mr. Collier suggests this probability. The play, as we learn from Elizabeth, 
had been performed *' forty times " before it was exhibited at Essex House. 
It was thus, as Philips objected to Sir Giles Merrick, *' an old play," not 
likely to ''draw an audience." 

<i Sawyer's Memorials of State Afiairs, &c. 1.249. Letter from Sir Henry 
Neville to Sir (then Mr.) Ralph Winwood. London, August 28, 16U0. 
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hifl wift ; axid many are cf opinion that ^'^iueowry^9ome of- 
fectum between her and the Erie cf Gwry\ brother (who was 
killed with him,) was the truaet eanse and motife <^that iia* 

Thifi bloody deed oecurred in August, 160Q. James took 
possession of the tbjrone of England in 1603. 

A tragedy in real life, so mysterious, thw and Qow, aa neyer 
to have been clearly made out as to its eanse, or the original 
aggressors, would now*a-days be thought the last with which 
the players would like to meddle. But not so thought the 
poets or the managers of James'^s time ; for the monarch can 
hardly be said to have got warm in his seat, till, as we are in- 
formed by another correspondent of Sir Ralph WinwoodX 
^^ the Tragedy of Gowry^ with all the action and actors, hath 
been twice represented by the King'^s players ^^ [the company, 
by the way, to which Shakeq>eare belonged, and which James 
had by patent recently licensed as his own] ^* with exceeding 
concourse of all sorts of people. But whether the matter or 
the manner '** (adds the writer,) " be not weU handled, or that 
it be thought unfit that princes should be played on the stage 
in their lifetime, I hear that some great councillors are much 
displeased with it ; and so His thought it shall be forbidden.^'* * 

But neither displeasure nor prohibition could cheek, as it 
seems, the inveterate habits of the stage ; for, in little better 
than a twelvemonth afterwards, we learn that, ^Hhe playes 
[players] do not forbear to present upon their stage the whole 
course of this present time, r^t sparing the king^ state, or rdi- 
giouj in so great absurdity, and with such liberty, that any would 
be afraid to hear them!''' * 

By this time, perhaps, it may be unnecessary to say, that 

r Sawyer'fl Memorials of State Affairs^ i. 274. Letter from Sir Heury 
Neville to Sir Ralph Winwood, Nov. 15, 1600. 

• Ibid, ii., 41. Letter of John Chamberlaine to Sir Ralph Winwoodj 
18 Dec. 1604. 

t Ibid, ii., 54. Letter of Samuel Calvert to Sir R. Wiawood, 2 March, 
1605, o; a* 
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the iUaatraiti<«is I h»ye giyen of tbe extreme freedom of the 
elder drama with the characters and Goncemai of cot^nponuy 
princes^ statesmen, and piivate persons, might, Mrith very little 
trouble, be enforced by a host of witnesfies as Burprising for 
their numbers, as for the inattention of critics and oommenta-* 
tors, which has left them still unexamined and unsuspected. 
I feel thafe I need labour the point no fiirther, and may well 
spare more than a passing allusion to the CywtiioCi ReiceU of 
Ben JonsoU'*— a panegyric on the Que^ and a satire gsx he? 
court ; or to Eattwa/rd JEro^*— - that bitter dnunatic Hbel on the 
eountrym^i of James, and on that monarches wholesale crea» 
tion of knights for a pecuniary " consideration,^^ which procured 
the imprisonment of Ben, with his two coadjutors, Marston 
and Chapman, and nearly cost them their ears. ^ 

But I cannot leaye the subject wiihout returning to the post 
from which I started. Whether I have hit the true secret or 
not, it is indisputable that the whole of the Endymion and that 
part of the Midsummer Night^s Dream distinguished as Oberon^s 
Vision, relate to some romantic adventure, some affair of the 
heart, in which that coy Princess, Queen Elizabeth, was deeply 
and personally interested. The objection to personalities cannot 
reach my side of the question till it has passed through the ribs 
of this 5 for, whatever be the story allegorised, whether mine or 
any other, the &ct of the poet^s having crossed the threshold of 
domestic life, and presumed in her own prepuce to depict the 
character and private circumstances of the reigning soverrign, 
is beyond dispute. 

J now submit my conjecture to the public. If I have any 
where used the unbecoming language of absolute certainty, or 
assumed the unauthorised tone of dictation to others, I beg leave 
to say, my error was unintentional and unconscious ; and I 
would plead, in bar of judgment, the difficulty of conveying the 
result of one's own convictions, (and without conviction such an 
essay were an impertinence not to be excused) without either 
^ See Jonson's Works by Gifford. LifCy vol. i.. 
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appearing over-confident, or employing such a multiplicity of 
words and forms of deprecation as would eventually amount 
to a worse abuse of " the Liberty of the Press.'^ That I think 
I hare arriyed at a true solution, my appearance in print is 
sujfficient evidence. That I may have &iled I am free to ad- 
mit ; and I shall be deeply obliged to any one who will Hndly set 
me right. But, right or wrong, I feel the gratifying assurance, 
that the endeavour to contribute to the satis&ctory reading, 
(and what reading can be satis&ctory without a full imderstand- 
ing of the meaning T) of the greatest and most admired of poets, 
is not a demerit deserving of harsh treatment at the hands of 
his genuine admirers. He has studied the writings of the 
'^ gentle '*'' Shakespeare to little purpose, who has not imbibed 
from them a portion of his humanity. 

It may abo mitigate the severity of those who may be in- 
clined to censure, if they will reflect that, though I may not 
myself have succeeded in " plucking out the heart of the mys- 
tery," I have with certainty pointed out the way by which a 
more competent inquirer may be more successM. 

I would now &in take my leave in the words of an eminent 
critic: ^ 

" Thus have I presumed to inspect and declare the mysteries 
of this ideal temple. The attempt after all might have been 
censured as prophane, if the great mystagogue himself, or 
somebody for him, had not given us the undoubted key to it. 
Under this encouragement I could not withstand the tempta- 
tion of disclosing thus much of one of the noblest fictions of 
antiquity ; and the rather, as the propriety of aUegoric comp<h 
sitiauy which made the distinguished pride of ancient poetry, 
«eems but little known or attended to by the modem professors of 
this fine art.'*^ 

THE END. 
▼ Hurd. 

F. Shoberl. Jun., Printer to H. R. U. Friuce Albert, 51, Rupert Street, Haymarket. 
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REPOBT OF THE COUNCIL 

OF 

THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY 

TO THK 

SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SUBSCRIBERS, 

HBLD ON THE 26th APRIL, ISO, AT THE ROOMS OF THE ROYAL SOOFETY 
OF LITERATURE^ No. 4, ST. MARTIN'S PLACE, CHARING CROSS. 



The Council of the Shakespeare Society, in making a 
Report of tte proceedings of the Second Year of the 
Society's existence, have little more to do than to in- 
sert the titles of the works published, and to shew the 
application and present state of the Funds. 

It has been a ruling principle with the Council to 
adhere closely to the aim proposed in the foundation of 
the Society, viz., the publication of productions exist- 
ing only in manuscript, and the reprinting of such rare 
works as should illustrate the progress of our Early 
Drama, and, wherever it was possible, throw a light on 
the origin and formation of the plays of Shakespeare, 
and of the School of which he was the great ornament, 
although not the founder. 

Some objections have been taken, by those unac- 
quainted with the extended purposes of the Society, to 
the publication of works apparently not sufficiently im- 



portant in themselves ; while others have recommended 
the reprinting of nothing that did not immediately 
relate to Shakespeare. To such objectors the Coancil 
beg to reply, that they consider they are best satisfying 
the wants of the dramatic antiquary and historic student 
by putting within reach, and into the safe custody of 
printing, such tracts, illustrating the progress of this 
magnificent portion of our Literature, as are uniqvs^ or 
nearly so, and thus unapproachable by general readers, 
and which would otherwise be at the mercy of any 
unfortunate casualty. 

The following list of publications, embracing a 
great variety of literature, will, it is hoped, be deemed 
a sufficient answer to all objections, and will have proved 
satisfactory to the members. 

The following seven volumes have been printed and 
distributed during the year which closed 31 December, 
1842. 

1. Extracts from thb Accounts of thb Rbvbls at Court in 
THB Rbigns of Quebn Elizabbth and King James I., from the 
original Office Books of the Masters and Yeomen. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Fbter Cunningham, Esq. 

2. Notes of Ben Jon son's Conversations with William 
Drummond of Hawthornden, in the year 1619. Edited by David 
Laino, Esq., F.S.A., &c. 

3. Thb first sketch of thb Merry AVives of Windsor: 
being an accurate copy of the 4to., 1602, never until now re- 
printed ; with an Appendix of the Novels which contributed to the 
plot of that Comedy. Edited by James Orchard Halliwell, Esq,, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 

4. Fools and Jesters; with a reprint of Armin's Nest of 
Ninnies. 4to., 1608. From the unique copy in the Bodleian Li- 
brary. Edited by J. Patne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. 
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5. TiMON, a Play, which in all probability preceded that of Shake- 
speare. Edited by the Rev, Albxamdbr Dtcb, from the original 
manuscript in his possession. 

6. PiBRCB PbNNTLBSs's SUPPLICATION TO THB DbVIL. By ThO- 

MAS Nash. From the first edition, 4to, 1592, compared with later 
impressions. Edited by J. Paynb Collibr, Esq., F.S.A. 

7. Thb First and Sbcond Parts of King Edward thb Fourth. 
By Thomas Hbywood. Reprinted from the first edition, 4to, 1600, 
collated with the editions of 1605, 1619, and 1626. Edited by 
Barron Fibld, Esq. 

Two works have been issued since the commence-^ 
ment of the year 1843, viz. — 

1« A Trbatisb against Dicing^ Dancing, Plays, and Intbr-^ 

LUDBS, WITH OTHSR IdLB PaSTIMES. fiy JoHN NoRTHBROOKB» 

From the first edition, printed ahout A.D. 1577. With an intro- 
duction and notes^ hy J. Paynb Collibr, Esq., F.S.A. 

2. The First Sketches op the Second and Third Parts ov 
Hbnrt the Sixth : the one published in 1594, under the title of 
"- The First Part of the Contention between the Houses York and 
Lancaster;" and the other in 1595, under the title of "The True 
Tragedie of Richard Duke of York." Edited by James Orchard 
Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 

These will speedily be succeeded by other works, 
some of which are now printed, and others in a state of 
considerable forwardness. The following are those 
already printed, but not yet delivered. 



1. Oberon's Vision in the "Midsummer Night's Dream," illus- 
trated by a comparison with Lylie's •* Endymion." By the Rev. 
N. J. Halpin. 

2. The Chester Whitsun-Plats : a Collection of Early Dramatic 
Representations by the Incorporated Trades of Chester. From a 
MS. in the British Museum, collated with other public and private 
manuscripts. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., F.S.A., Corre- 
spondent of the Institute of France, &c. 

I 



The following works are now in the press, or have 
been placed, by order of the Council, in the hands of 
the printer. 

1 . Sir Thomas Mors : an unprinted Historical Play. From the 
original MS. (licensed for the stage by the Master of the Revels 
about the year 1 590) in the British Museum. To be edited by the 
Rev. AuixANDBR Dycb. 

2. Tbk Taming of a Shrbw» which preceded Shakespeare's Co- 
medy. From the unique copy, 1594, 4to, in the collection of his 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire, collated with the edition of 1596, 
also unique, in the collection of the Rt. Hon. Lord Francis Egerton, 
M.P. To be edited by Thomas Amtot, Esq., F.R.S. Treas. S.A*, &c« 

3. A Collection of all thb Documents which have reference to 
the ETents of Shakespeare's Life. The Will to be edited by Sir Frk- 
i^BRiCK Maddbn, F.R.S., F.S.A., Keeper of the MSS. in the British 
Museum, with Fac-similes of the Signatures. The Marriage Licence^ 
transcripts from the Registers at Stratford-upon-Avon, and all the 
other Documents^ to be edited by John Bruce, Esq., F.S.A. 

4. Thb True Tragboie of Richard the Third, which preceded 
Shakespeare's Play. From a copy printed in 1594, 4to., in the li- 
brary of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire. To be edited by Bar- 
ron Field, Esq. 

5. Ralph Roister Doystbr, the oldest Comedy, and Fbrrbx 
AND PoRHBx^ the oldcst Tragedy, properly so called, in our lan- 
guage : the one from the unique copy in the library of Eton College, 
and the other from the earliest edition in the collection of the Right 
Hon. Lord Francis Egerton, M.P. To be edited by W. D. Cooper, 
Esq., F.S.A. 

6. The DiART AND Account Book of Philip Henslowe, be- 
tween the years 1590 and 1610, in which he entered his various 
Transactions relating to Plays, Players, and Dramatists. To be 
edited (by permission of the Master, Warden, and Fellows of Dul- 
wich College) by J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. 

7. Funbbria Floiub. The Downfal of May- Games, &c. : an at- 
tack upon popular amusements. By Thomas Hall, B.D. 1660, 
4to. To be edited by W. B. D. D. Turnbull, Esq., of Edinburgh, 
F.S.A., &c. 



The list of suggested publications, some having been 
accepted by the Council, and others remaining under 
consideration, includes the following : 

1. The Journal of a Barrister of the Name of Manning- 
ham, for the years 1600, 1601, and 1602, containing Anecdotes of 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Marston, Spenser, Sir W. Raleigh. Sir 
John Davys, &c. To he edited from the MS. in the British Ma- 
senm, hy Thomas Wright, Esq., F.S. A., Correspondent of the In- 
stitute of France, &c. 

2. The Passionate Shepherd: a collection of poems hy Ni- 
cholas Breton. Written in imitation of pieces in The Passionate 
Pilgrim of Shakespeare. From the only existing copy, 1604, 4to. 

3. Rich's Farewell to Military Profession. From the unique 
copy of the first edition, in 1581 , in the Bodleian Lihrary, containing 
novels upon which were founded several dramas of the age of Shake- 
speare. To he edited hyJ. Patne Collier, Esq., F.S.A« 

4. A Volume of Ballads upon which Old Plats were 

FOUNDED, OR WHICH WERE FOUNDED UPON OlD PlAYS ; including, 

of course, all those employed hy Shakespeare. To he edited hy 
W. D. Cooper, Esq., F.S.A. 

5. The Mirror of Monsters : an attack upon theatrical per- 
formances in 1587. By William .Rankins, who afterwards hecame 
a Dramatic Poet, and the Author of Satires, &c., printed in 1596. 

6. Translations of two Italian Comedies, Gl' Inganni and 
Gl' Ingannati, the plots of which hear a strong resemhlance to 
Shakespeare's Twelfth Night. By George Macirone, Esq. 

7. Tarlton's News out of Purgatory: only such a Jest as his 
Jig, fit to make Grentlemen laugh for an hour, &c. ; puhlished hy an old 
companion of his, Rohin Goodfellow. From the earliest edition, printed 
by Edward White about 1590, compared with the impression of 1630. 

8. Honour Triumphant, or the Peer's Challenge. 1606, 
4to. An unknown production, by John Ford, the Dramatist : to- 
gether with The Line of Life, a prose tract by the same author, 
which the late Mr. Gifibrd supposed to be a lost play. 

9. A Collection of Broadsides and Short Pieces, Printejd 
and Manuscript, in prose and verse, relating to Authors, Plays, and 
Actors, during the Reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. 
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10. A Translation of Echtbrmstbr's Introduction to the 
" QuBLLBN DBR Shakb8pbarb/' containing an account of the sources 
of the Plots of Shakespeare*s Plays. 

11. A volume of the Names, Lives, and Characters of the Actors 
in the Plays of Marlowb^ Grbbnb, Pbblb, Shakbspbarb, Lodob, 
Nash, Bbn Jonson, Chapman, Dbkkbr, Wbbstbr, Hbtwood, 
MiDDLBTON, Massingbr, &c.^ alphabctlcally arranged. 

12. Pasquil's Jbbts, mixed with Mother Bunch's Merriments. 
Whereunto is added a dozen of Gulls. Pretty and pleasant to drive 
away the tediousness of a Winter's Evening. From the earliest edi- 
tion of 1604, compared with several later impressions. 

13. A RoTAL Arbour of Loyal Pobsib, consisting of Poems and 
Songs, and including Dramatic Ballads founded upon Shakespeare's 
Much Ado about Nothing, Winter's Tale, Merchant of Venice, 6cc., 
as well as upon several other plays of the time. 

14. DiB ScHONB SiDBA. An early German Drama, thought to 
be a translation of an English Play from which Shakespeare derived 
the plot of The Tempest. To be edited by William J. Thoms, 
Esq., F.S.A., and to be followed by translations of three other Ger- 
man Plays, supposed to contain similar versions of Dramas on which 
Shakespeare founded Much ado about Nothing, The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, and Titus Andronicus. 

15. An Answbb to Stbphbn Gtosson's School of Abusb. Bv 
Thomas Lodgb. Printed about the year 1580. 

16. Thb Alarum against UsuRBRs. By Thomas Lodgb : con- 
taining a farther reply to Stephen Gosson, From the edition of 
1584^ 4to., in the Bodleian Library. 

Before leaving the subject, the Council beg thus pub- 
licly to state the great obligations of the Society to 
those gentlemen who have gratuitously devoted much 
valuable time and labour to the editing of the various 
works ; a service which no merely pecuniary recompence 
could adequately remunerate. It should also be men- 
tioned, that the works thus rendered available can be 
procured only by members of the Society. 



In conclading their annual statement, the Council 
cannot too warmly express the obligations, not merely 
of the Society, but of all the admirers of our early 
dramatic poetry, to noblemen and gentlemen who have 
afforded important fstcilities by the loan of, or means of 
consulting, works only to be found in the libraries of 
the wealthy, or in the possession of those who are 
curious in the literature of the time of Shakespeare. 
Without this ready assistance, several of the produc- 
tions issued during the last two years would have 
been either materially incomplete, or entirely deficient ; 
and two valuable works, directly illustrative of two of 
the most celebrated plays of our great Dramatist, are 
now in a state of forwardness, which could not have 
been prepared without the unrestricted use of unique 
productions existing in the collection of his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire. Among the reprints of the last 
year is one which may be said to be absolutely neces- 
sary to the study of the rise and progress of our his- 
torical drama, and which was made from the first 
edition in the library of Lord Francis Egerton, one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Society. The Curators of 
our different Public Libraries have also lent most valu-» 
able aid; and to those of the British Museum, the 
Bodleian, and Trinity College, Cambridge, the Society 
is especially bound to express its thankfulness. 

By order of the Council^ 

J. Payne Collier, Director^ 
F. G. ToMLiNS, Seci^etary. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITORS. 

We, the Auditors appointed to audit the Receipts 
and Expenditure of the Shakespeare Society, certify 
that the Treasurer has exhibited to us his accounts 
from the 15th of April, 1842, to the 18th of April, 
1843; that we have examined the same, together with 
the vouchers in support thereof, and find the same to 
be correct and satisfactory. 

And we further report that the following is a 
correct Abstract of the Receipts and Expenditure of 
the Society during the period to which we have 
referred. 



RECEIPTS. 



£ s.d. 
Balance in the hands of the 

Treasurer on the 15th of 
April, 1842, as per Re- 
port of Auditors . , . 559 14 9 
Received since former Ati- 
dit, up to April, as per 
Bank Book .... 567 



1126 14 9 



EXPENDITURE. 



£ s. d. 

Mr, Shoberl, Jun., for 

Printing 360 O 

Mr. Bonsor, for Paper . 164 4 
Messrs. Westley, for Bind- 
ing 104 13 6 



For Transcripts, &c. . • 
Mr. Rodd, the Society *8 
Agent, for Delivery of 
Books, Postage, &c. 
For Advertisements, Post- 
age, &c., by the Secre- 
tary .' 

Balance in the hands of the 
Treasurer 



74 6 
22 

30 

754 18 

371 16 9 



1126 14 9 
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And we, the Auditors, further report that we are 
informed by the Treasurer, that, from this Balance of 
^371. 16^, 9fl?., the Society has to pay for printing, 
binding, and for paper supplied to the first and second 
publications of the current year, and the Expenses 
incurred by the Society's agent in delivery of books, 
&c., from October, 1842, to the present time, amounting 
to £U. Os. 7d. 

And we, the Auditors, further state, on the same 
information, that, over and above the present Balance of 
j6371. 16^. 9fl?., there are still outstanding several 
subscriptions for the first and second years, due from 
members resident abroad, or in places distant from 
London. 

And, also, that about the sum of £SSO is still Ottt« 
standing upon subscriptions for the present year. 

Charles Purton Cooper. 
Charles Dickens. 
H. C. Robinson. 

Dated 18th April, 1843. 



On the adoption of the Report by the General Meeting, the following reso- 
lutions were passed : — 

Resolution I. That the Report of the Coancil for the past year be received 
and printed, and that the thanks of the Society be given to the Council for their 
services. 

Rbsolution II. That the thanks of the Society be given to his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, for the loan of a copy of the earliest edition of Shake- 
speare's ** Merry Wives of Windsor," 1602. 

Resolution III. That the thanks of the Society be given to the Right Hon. 
Lord Francis Egerton, M.P., for the loan of the first edition of Heywood's 
'* Edward the Fourth," 1600, and for the loan of the second edition of Nash's 
" Pierce Penniless," 1592. 
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Rbsolution IV. That the Report of the Aaditoro be received and printed, 
and that the thanks of the Society be given to them for their services. 

Resolution V. That the thanks of the Society be given to the Director for 
his services. 

Rbsolotion VI. That the thanks of the Society be given to the Treasurer for 
his services. 

Rbsolution VII. That the thanks of the Society be given to the Secretary 
for his services. 



The following Members of the Council retiring in compliance with Law IX., 

GEORGE L. CRAIK, ESQ. 
THE REV. WILLIAM HARNESS. 
W. C. MACREADY, ESQ. 
THE REV. H. H. MILMAN. 
JOHN OXENFORD, ESQ. 

the vacancies were filled up by the unanimous election of 

MAJOR SHADWELL CLERKE. 

C. PURTON COOPER, ESQ., Q.C., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

BOLTON CORNEY, ESQ. 

CHARLES DICXENS, ESQ. 

THE REV. LANCELOT SHARPE, M.A. 

and the remaining Members of the Council having been elected, the Meeting 
separated. 



AGENT TO THE SOCIETY, 

Mr. Thomas Rodd» 9/Great Newport Street^ Jjong Acre^ London^ who 
is empowered to receive Subscriptions^ and to whom all letters relative to 
the delivery of the books must be addressed. 
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THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS 
NOT RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 

Harvard College Wldener Library 
Cambridge, MA 021 38 (61 7) 495-241 3 
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